


































































































Further analysis of the entries in the Royal Visit 
Photograph Competition has revealed the fact that 
the Maritime Provinces, which were the last part of 
Canada to be visited by Their Majesties, are much 
less fully represented than the other Provinces. As 
t is most important that the Album to be presented 
to Their Majesties should be fully representative of 
all sections of the Dominion, and as the shortage of 
entries from the Maritimes may be due to lack of time 
to get negatives developed and prints made, we have 
decided to extend the time for entries in Region One 
the Maritimes and Quebec) until Saturday next, 
July 22. Prints received before noon of that day will 
he eligible for the Regional prize of Twenty-five 
Dollars and for acceptance for the Album, but (in 
fairness to competitors from other regions) will not 
compete for the National prize of One Hundred Dol- 
lars. We are not anxious for more pictures from 
(Quebec, though any such will be given full consider- 
ation; but we hope that our photographic friends in 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island will come forward and see to it that thei 
Provinces are properly pictured. The coupon will be 
found on page 4. 


New and Old France 


HE exceedingly friendly and sympathetic refer- 

ences of Cardinal Villeneuve to the people of 
France, and to their national attitude in the affairs 
of Europe, on his return from the celebrations at 
which he has been such a conspicuous and honored 
figure, can hardly fail to have a considerable effect 
ipon the feelings of his French-speaking fellow- 
citizens all over Canada. At a moment when France 
and Great Britain stand together as the chief de- 
fenders in Europe of those principles of freedom of 
faith and worship which are as bitterly assailed in 
one kind of totalitarian state as they are in the other 
kind, the breach, or perhaps we should rather say 
misunderstanding, which has so long existed between 
French Canada and Old France has been a matter of 
deep regret to all sincere friends of religion; and 
the task to which the Cardinal has evidently set him- 
self, of removing the misunderstanding and restoring 
the community of thought and ideal between the 
two great countries using the Fre ‘nch tongue and 
sharing the glories of French culture, is a most im- 
portant and valuable one. It was a happy thought 
which led to the selection of a Canadian Cardinal to 
represent the Church at one of the greatest celebra 
tions which it has held in France in many years. 


Dawn of Confederation 


N THE charming little city of Charlottetown there 
I is being celebrated during the coming week the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the event w hich was the 
first step in the process leading to Confeder: ation. As 
every school child knows, the Charlottetown Con- 
ference which opened on September 1, 1864, was 
called merely to deal with the problem of unifying 
the three Maritime Provinces, then each a separate 
colony: but on the second day of its sessions it ad 
mitted the representatives from “Canada”—the badly 
working Union of Upper and Lower Canada which 
was seeking a way out of its deadlock and from 
that moment there appears, in the words of the 
souvenir broc hure just issued by the organizers of 
the celebration, “to have been no further disc ussion of 
the original plan for a purely Maritime union.” On 
September 10 the Maritime delegates reasse »mbled at 
Halifax (whither they had been tactfully conve syed in 
a steamer belonging to the government of Canada 
and appropriately named the “Victoria”), and a 
cepted the invitation of the Canadians to the Quebec 
Conference of October 10 
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founded fear of aggression by the United States that 
led to Confederation. Canadian trade with Great 
Britain was less stable and less officially encouraged 
than it is today. The progress of British North 
America was constantly hampered and impeded by 
the changing personnel and often short-sighted views 
of Downing Street authorities. Instead of too much 
in the way of transportation facilities between the 
different parts of the northern half-continent there 
was too little, and the separated colonies were too 
dependent on the adjacent States for the supplies 
they needed and a market for their own produce. 
There were plenty of unemployment problems, but as 
everybody believed that being unemployed was a 
man’s own fault nobody bothered very much about 
them, which may have been slightly inhumane but 
saved a great deal of political bother. In that at- 
mosphere there came to the front men like Macdonald, 
Cartier, McGee, Tilley, Tupper, Langevin, Pope and 
the rest of the remarkable galaxy whose assembling 
at Charlottetown is to be commemorated next week, 
and who had at least one thing which some of their 
perhaps equally able, seem to lack—the 
self-mastery which enabled them to set aside purely 
personal rivalries and jealousies when a great cause 
had to be served. 


successors, 


Case for Neutrality 


ROFESSOR F. R. SCOTT, whose article on the 

lack of objectives in Canada’s foreign policy we 
print on another page, is the leading representative 
of a school of thought which is pas termed 
the professorial, but might better be called the coldly 
intellectual. It is a school of ae which cannot 
be ignored, although it is probabiy less influential at 
the moment than it was a year or two ago. It at- 
taches what many people believe to be an exaggerated 
importance to the idea of a new world order, 
seding the existing national states. It is 
tovether a coincidence that most of its 
also Socialists, and believe in a very extensive re- 
duction of the area and content of private property 
rights. They are of course violently opposed to the 
other school of Socialists who believe in the 
tion of private property rights in the 
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new world order superseding national states, 
but of those very national states themselves—in other 
words, the National Socialists of Germany and Italy. 

It is characteristic of this school that it should 
address its arguments, as Professor Scott does in 
part at least, to ‘anyone who has risen in his think- 
ing above the primitive pull of race.” The trouble 
is that very few of us have attained that elevation, 
and that still fewer have attained the further eleva- 
tion which Professor Scott implicitly demands, of 
rising in our thinking above even the slightly higher 
level of national—not racial—loyalties. It is not 
practical politics to demand that Canadians should 
act as if the bombing of London were nu more to 
them than the bombing of Nanking. History, as well 
as race, is against it. After all, a great many of u 
came, in person or by ancestry, from London, and a 
great many more, a trifle longer ago, from Paris, and 
hardly any of us from Nanking; and these things 
do make a difference. Besides, why should the argu- 
ment stop at London? Why should Professor Scott, 
living in Montreal, be more interested in the bomb- 
ing of Toronto than in that of Nanking? Yet he is 
willing that Montrealers should defend Toronto, or 
vice versa, even without regard to the effect that 
such a war might have on the progress of the new 
world order. And what about the rights and wrongs 
of the war in which Canada might be attacked? 
Suppose Japan went to war with Canada to enforce 
the free admission of Japanese into the Dominion? 
Surely in that event one who has risen above the 
primitive pull of race ought to say that the Japanese 
are right and Canada should not fight then Yet 
Professor Scott erects territorial sovereignty and 
the right of exclusion into sacred principles which 


ot a 


every nation is entitled to fight for just as much as 
for the new world order. This is very old world 
order stuff indeed. 

There is no doubt about it that this world in 
which we live, lacking a new world order or any 
early prospect of getting ore, is a very imperfect 
world full of nations with very imperfect national 
policies. To argue from that, as Professor Scott 
does, that it is a matter of indifference to Canada 
which of these imperfect-policied nations predomin 
ates in the world (he savs that it is Europe alone that 
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A CANADIAN CAMERA in Poland in the 
capable hands of Willson Woodside, SATUR- 
DAY NIGHT'S European correspondent, records 
these peaceful scenes in the world's current 


trouble spot. LEFT, Young Poland stares at the 
ship which is its pride and at the name which 
is its inspiration. CENTRE, Bydgoszcz (Bromberg) 
the chief city of the Corridor. The Germans 
built it, but on Polish land; notice the German 
business signs and the old German street cars 
still in use. RIGHT, “How the Poles went after 
our scrap-iron!” A big grappler at work in the 
busy modern port of Gdynia, the Polish maritime 
answer to Danzig. 
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mit) is to ignore but cultural affinities 
To dec:are that Canada 
will not assist either side in the next struggle, unless 
that side will pledge itself to the establishment of 
a new world order for which Canada herself has never 
shown any signs of being prepared, is to deprive the 


race 


side with which Canada is more sympathetic of all 
hope of our aid and to assure the side which we more 
strongly disapprove that we will do nothing to im- 


pede its aims. We 
that such a 
would 
new 


do not see the slightest likelihood 
policy, in the present state of the world, 
contribute either to the advancement of the 
world order or to the ultimate security of the 
Dominion 


Election in the Dark 
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Herr Hitler permits Canada 
another Paruament to succeed 
idjourned. It is possible, though hardly likely, 
that the result of that election will be the return of 
inother Liberal Government It 
perhaps a little less likely, that it 
of a Conservative Government, ¢ 
the support of the Liberal 
of Ontario 
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anti-conscriptionist Government of Quebec But it 
is more probable that it will be the election of a 
hodge-podge of groups, none of which will be stron 
nough to form a government, and none of which 
wil have any mandate or any inclination to unite wit 


others to form 
destiny of the 
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few of the most competent log 

rollers in our public life. It is not a pleasant prospect 
It is perhaps not surprising to find the Toronto 
Globe and Mail and the Montreal Gazette, usually 
brothers-in-arms, now pursuing very different paths 
The Globe and Mail appears to view with an entirely 
approving eye the design of Mr. Hepburn to throw 
the whole weight of the provincial patronage to the 
support of Dr. Manion against Mr. King The 


Gazette wants 
King and Dr. Manion with 
two parties in what could 
National Government. We 
the point of view of the clarifying of the electior 
issues the Gazette's seems to us much the more desi} 
able of the two policies. It is quite possible that both 
papers are aiming at the same that the Globe 
and Mail, once the election will recommend 
what the Gazette is recommending before the election 
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BY WILLSON WOODSIDE 


angle, its apex at the junction of the Vistula and San 
I in the foothilis of the Carpathians. 
It is well away from the German cannon and bombers 
the closely-built industrial region of 
Silesia It is handy to both water 
ower supply. It is centrally located 


its base 


> ; 
vivers 


which hold 
Upper hostave. 


and natural gas } 


to serve the inland market. And with the regulation 
of the Vistula it will be provided with cheap water 
transport to the sea. The State is planning and con- 

jling the whole development, improving the roads, 


1 laying in both electricity and natural gas supply. 


The former is now piped throughout the area, and 
( ment of electric power is proceeding apace. 
Among other works, a French company is building 
ny electric and a natural gas power generation 
int at the present time. It is hoped that within 
two vears these will be joined up with the coal-burn- 


ing electrical plants at Warsaw and other centers 
by a power “grid” serving the whole region. 

First to be established in the area have been the 
country’s most vital munitions industries. Some of 
these are new, but most have simply been moved 
from Upper Silesia. It is claimed that enough foun- 
dries, metal-working and chemical factories are now 
set up to go a long way towards supplying the Polish 
forces in wartime if the raw materials can be 
obtained, and that is the main Polish hope of the 
now proceeding between Britain and 
Russia. The exceptional facilities being created and 
tax exemptions offered are also attracting many 
private industries to the region; and this despite the 
fact that they have very little to say about designing, 
locating or building their plant, which must conform 
to General Staff specifications. Two new auto fac- 
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Wealth Can Save Liberty 


BY B. K. SANDWELL 











WE ARE well aware that, in these socialistic days, 
t is unfashionable to say a good word for wealth; 
ind we are still more aware that there are not many 
j good words that can be truthfully said for wealth on 
this North American continent and during the last 
vears Its owners, to a far too great extent, 
have thought easier and wiser to hire people 
lewspapers, preachers, and university professors-—to 
say good words for wealth which it did not deserve, 
than to dese good words ich might possibly 
een left unsaid 
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in injunction preventing the Provincial Treasurer of 
Ontario from ating the secrec of the Federal 


Income Tax 
replied by 


a special 


The Provincial Treasurer has 
intimating that he will probably summon 
of the Legislature to give him 
whatever powers the courts have found that he may 
possibly lack, and has made it clear that nothing but 
the constitutional limits of the legislative power of 
the Province will stop him. With the assistance of 
Mr. McCullagh and his newspaper, it may be possible 


records. 


session 


to make the people of Ontario understand what is 
really at stake in this business. Without that as- 
sistance we imagine that the Provincial Treasurer 


Will be able to make his Legislature do whatever he 
wants it do, as he has usually done in the past four 
vears 


Nothing “Fraudulent” 


The Provincial Treasurer makes very vigorous play 
with the assertion that all he wants to do is to correct 
and punish the “fraudulent” settlements of Succes- 


sion Duty effected by his predecessors—of the Con- 
servative party, the Farmers’ party, and his own 
party This is an outrageous misuse of the term 


“fraudulent.” In all the revisions of settlements 
which have been effected by the present Provincial 
Treasurer, not a single charge of fraud has been 
laid, and not a single prosecution has been instigated 
in the courts. Fraud is a crime, and is punishable 


as such; but in order to exact the punishment you 
must prove the crime in a court presided over by an 
independent judiciary. The Ontario Legislature has 
preferred (following the example, we 
of the Dominion Parliament in its Income Tax Act) 
to establish a “penalty” not a punishment for what 
it terms non-disclosure, not fraud. 

The vast majority of these cases of non-disclosure 


regret to say, 


are simply the results of the application in past years 


of an entirely different--and admittedly much more 
easy-going —-interpretation of what constitutes a 
“gift imter vivos” and thus becomes in effect a dis- 
posal of part of the estate before death. That the 
Legislature even today does not regard as criminal 
or even immoral the practice of giving away part 
f one’s estate to one’s children in one’s life in orde1 


to avoid paying succession duty on it at one’s death 
the fact that it has enacted, for applica- 
tion to future estates, a clause exempting such gifts 


Ss Ssnown Dy 


f made ten years before death. That there was no 
such Clause in the old Act was due to the fact that 
nobody -testators, heirs, Succession Duty officials 
ireamed of regarding a gift made many years before 
leath as being an attempt to evade duty, and as 
something which must be reported and duty paid 
ipon it 

faking advantage of the most extreme interpreta- 
tion of the somewhat laxly drawn statute of his 


redecessors, the Provincial Treasurer is now apply- 


ng to past estates a principle which he has expressly 


, 


lisavowed for future 


estates, and is demanding (by 
an enactment which in effect declares all 
made by all Provincial Treas- 
urers back to 1897 to be invalid) the payment of full 


means of 


the settlements by past 


taxes and of a terrific penalty on gifts, many of 
Vhich would not be taxable under his own legislation 
if they were made today In the Legislature—but 
not In the courts —he is declaring these past settle 
nents to be fraudulent, and is thus blackening the 

iracters of a host of testators, heirs, trustees 


i er 


s and government officials who participated in 


the making of them If they were fraudulent, and 
er ipable of being proved so in the courts, there 
not an honest citizen of Ontario who would not 
‘y go to it, punish the frauds and collect what 
the province was defrauded of But the courts have 
wen silenced —until Mr. Justice Rose gave his in 
junction; and the Legislature is to be called upon to 


make even that 


injunction void and of no effect 
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THE POLAND OF TODAY works without 
cessation to build up both its material and moral 
resources against the threat of its powerful 
neighbor. LEFT, a typical street in new, raw, 
Gdynia, the huge port from which sails the 
growing Polish merchant marine and through 
which enters the raw material so urgently 
needed to strengthen national defence. RIGHT, 
the Poles show the new generation what they 
have accomplished. Excursions of school chil- 
dren from up-country swarm through the harbor 
of Gdynia at aimost every hour of the day. 
These photographs were taken by Willson 
Woodside, SATURDAY NIGHT'S correspondent 
on the spot. 


tories, one being built by the French Renault « 
cern and the other by a consortium representing 
entire German automobile industry (the Italian F 
is already being built in Poland under licence) 
expected to open this Fall. At first they will met 
assemble foreign-made parts, but they are to produ 
16 per cent of their parts in Poland by the end of t 
second year, and a further 16 per cent each year ur 
the cars are wholly Polish-made. They ought to fi 
a good market—outside of the military-—as there 
only one car to every 1000 Poles at present. 

If they have any sort of a chance I believe { 
Poles will make quite a fair job of their industriali 
tion program. They are not as good technologists 
the Germans or the Czechs, but are better organize 
than the Russians and have a big asset in their vit 
itv. They badly lack specialists in every field, he 
ever, and the exuberant nationalism which preve! 
them from helping out visitors with even a few sig 
in one of the universal languages in their post off 
and railway stations keeps them from admitting 
and bringing in foreign tutors. And with a 
hanging over the country almost from day to 4d 
foreign capital cannot be expected to rush in, no. 
it doing so. 

Still, as I said in earlier letters, the Poles 
not the least bit nervous or frightened. There 
even a good many who feel like the gentleman, | 
sibly the most influential journalist in the count 
who told me yesterday: “This is an historic op} 
tunity for us. For once we are not threatened fr 


W 


both sides. Russia has troubles of her own 
home and will be occupied with Japan in the Far E 
for many years to come. She needs peace WwW 


Poland, and she will be content to let us fight |} 
battle against Germany. Just at this moment G: 
many wants to force war on us. Very well, 

always expected it; we are ready. We'll settle w 
her, and we'll settle well.” But I must emphas 
that 
start that war. 
on their side. 


a 


I have met no Pole who showed any desir¢ 
They believe too firmly that tim: 


FIFTY-SEVEN YEARS AGO, J. A. O'Malley crossed the 
prairies by ox-cart. It took him arduous weeks. He 
made the same journey the other day in a few hours 
Now 82 years of age, he is the oldest passenger yet 
fly on Trans-Canada Air Lines Stewardess Lela Finla 
said she found none of her passengers keener Mr 


O'Malley is a veteran of the Riel Rebellion and a piones 
of northern mineral tields 
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eae is preparing for war. Armaments 
4 are piling up, economic systems are being m 
er for military purposes, 
tored away in quantity. 
acuation of whole cities. 


ade 
foodstuffs are being 
Plans are ready for the 

Everywhere a feverish 
eparation for human slaughter—and not a word 
wut the terms of peace. 

Wars arise from various causes, but they end in 
ace treaties. European history is strewn with the 
sults of forceful change written into peace treaties. 

stphalia, Utrecht, Paris, Vienna, Versailles 

h represents a new start in Europe, based on a 
w equilibrium of forces. The durability of the 
ice Which followed every treaty was dependent 

wisdom or the folly of the treaty-makers. 

If war comes again in Europe, Canadians will be 
pected to join in with the democracies. They will 
fight-—-for what? Some say for 
mocracy, some say for the British Commonwealth, 
me say for civilization. But whatever be the motive 
their endeavor, ultimately they will get a peace 

ity. No more democracy or civilization will emerge 

m the conflict than is represented in the 
ms of that treaty. The noblest aspirations of 

lions of dying soldiers can be nullified by the 

ike of a peace-treaty pen 


on 


asked to 


eed Open Diplomacy 


In the last war, the British government had made 
ret commitments with allies the terms of which 
e not known to the Tommies dying for democracy 
he trenches. These secret treaties bedevilled the 
le Versailles settlement. Hence the demand for 
n diplomacy”, the value of which will have to be 
ned all over again. 
Today, before another war has begun but when 
ire preparing for it, today is the time to take stock 
ur position and to define our war aims. If a 
tion of the energy devoted to military prepared- 
were spent on clarifying the issues of the war 
on discovering a permanent basis for a new 
«, the national effort would be infinitely more 
il to humanity. To leave such thinking till the 
days of the war is to invite hatred, revenge and 
sion to the drafting of the treaty. 
Now the war which Canadians are contemplating 
European war. It will start between European 
for reasons which are primarily European 
is to provide a stable solution of the problems 
yave rise to it, it must result in something 
than a dictated power-politics peace. No such 





RISE, BRITANNIA 


L ITANNIA! Dost thou not feel 


s newly wakened tide of love and noble pride 


mounting, swelling, surges now within the souls 
rue sons and daughters everywhere, as once 
they see thee girding on the might that checks 


A thousand errors, sins 
ies we could lovingly forgive thee; 
1t the shoddy sin of impotence, when truth 
verty and all that men hold high 
: i threatened so by vaunting pomp and pseudo-might 
trusting, look to thee and nations strong like thee 


iccor and defence. 


When thou wert but a child 
Rome could not enslave thee; nor shall she now. 
put on thy strength, thou stalwart of the ages; 
f thou needs must strike, strike hard the foes 
edom and of faith; strike home. Be strong, 

1, strong and of good courage; and, 
d’s name, be true 

Muss OsBeERT W. WARMINGHAM 


TEE 


will do more than create another armed armis- 
uch as we have experienced since 1919. It 
lay the basis for the future peace ful settlement 
ropean disputes. It must end in some form 
eague of Nations or Pan-European Union. 
: it likely that Canada, a minor North-American 
can help in the achievement of this result? 
she be able to write a peace treaty for a con- 
t of 500,000,000? Or will she wait to hear the 
sof her war effort, as she waited for the results 


No Constructive Plan 


e Canadian government has not said what sort 
ttkement it favors. It has no policy with regard 
colonial question, no policy on disarmament, no 
for a new League, no offer of access to raw 
rials. It is preparing for destruction, but not 
onstruction. It is expecting the Canadian people 
ike another blind sacrifice, another supreme act 
ith in the eventual wisdom of European peace- 
his situation might be tolerable, if in Europe 
we saw some sign of a constructive policy But 

is it? Not in the British Government, cer 

Will the British Conservative Party suddenly 
verted again to a genuine League policy? W il] 
attempt to re-create the instrument they failed 
iintain? Would they make the necessary sacrl- 
of England’s national sovereignty for a new 
No one in his senses can believe 


pean order? 
Sir John 


U Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Samuel Hoare, 
Simon, or the other dominant personalities in and 
the government, will completely change their 
stiblished characters. Such men will deal, as they 
always dealt, with European problems in terms 
plomatie manoeuvres, temporary arrangements, 
tlemen’s agreements, and military alliances. They 
believe in the Concert of Europe—-a continuous 
interrupted by bloodshed 


'-yame periodically ' 
ap 


idea of a super-state is to them utterly 
rrent 


A Racial Alliance 


\s of England today, so of France and Poland 

Ve are waiting for something more than a “what we 
we'll hold” policy from them, If Italy should 

me detached from the Axis alliance she would 
qually in the power-politics game Russia is an 
redictable quantity, but after the cold-shouldering 


he received when she was offering general disarma 
it is hardly likely that 


Nent and collective security, 
scan the 


he will try that policy again We may " 
I . . _ A sion, 
iropean horizon in vain for leadership and visi 


; xy for cover. Sir 
something more than a scurry for covel , 
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Peace Do We Want? 


OFFICE OF 


“IF THE BRITISH DON’T, MAYBE WE WILL” 


Arthur Salter has attempted a solution in his recent 
book, “Security, Can We Retrieve It?” But his is not 
an official voice. Clarence Streit’s “Union Now” 
sets forth a bold plan for a World Federation of 
States, which sets the idealists talking and leaves 
the cabinets cold. It seems that another generation 
of Europeans will have to pass through the fire 
before the lessons of the last war are rediscovered. 
Power politics based on independent national sov- 
ereignties are as accepted and unchallenged today 
as in 1914, amongst all European major powers. 
There is no point in Canadians waxing morally 
indignant over this situation. Seeing we have re- 
fused to join the only regional League of Nations in 
our own hemisphere—the Pan-American Union 
and seeing we have refused to assert our independ- 
ence of policy from a military alliance based on race 
the British Empire—we are certainly in no position 
to point a finger. But equally there is no excuse 
for our fooling ourselves. If we go into the expected 
war we shall not be fighting for a new world order. 
None of our leaders will be aiming at it. We shall 
not be fighting for a permanent solution of European 
problems. Neither of the two great European AI- 
liances has put forward any such plan. We shall 
simply be joining for racial and sentimental reasons 
in one more battle for a temporary domination of 
continental Europe. Morally we shall be on exactly 
the same footing as the Germans and Italians who 
will flock to Europe from overseas for identical 


reasons. 


World Government 


Democracy implies a government based on con- 
sent and equality of rights. There can be no democ- 
racy in world affairs until there is world government 
based on these principles. No one is fighting for 
international democracy unless he is fighting for 
some form of world government. The most vocal 
imperialists in Canada have always opposed the 
surrender of Canadian or British interests to the 
needs of the League of Nations. 

Because of the weakness of the moral case for 
joining in another European war, Canadian war- 
mongerers have fallen back on a last line of defence. 
Canada must fight in Europe, they say, to defend 
herself. If the Axis powers win the war, Canada 
will be the next to fa’l. The Canadian frontier is on 
the Rhine—or is it the Euphrates? 

This is a weighty argument, if true Let us ex 
amine it. 

Note first that it postpones the invasion of Can 
ada until after the next world war. This puts it a 
tidy way off. The war must start, be fought to a 
finish, peace must be made, the war-weary Germat 
people (surely the Italians do not intend to annex the 
Laurentians!) must be got ready for a second major 
offensive across the Atlantic. By that time anything 
may have happened; the German government may 


lay prefer to spread south 

wreck of Europe will take 
Russia will 
she can walk in, like the 
U.S.A. in 1917, and direct the peace-mal 


exhausted powers 





ig amongst 


American Protection 


] + 


But let us grant the case. Germany wins the 
war. She contemplates invading Canada. One small 
detail remains to be disposed of: .the United States 
of America. Merely another 140,000,000 people, more 
powerful than Britain and France together. To hear 
some of our military experts talk, one would think 
this was nothing at all. A mere trifle to a Germany 
which has just used up all her reserves defeating 
85,000,000 British and French! 

The idea is preposterous, granting even the most 
favorable circumstances to Germany. Actually, a 
war of Britain and France versus Germany and 
Italy would most likely be long drawn out and end in 
stalemate or general revolution. If Russia were in 
from the start against Germany, the latter will al- 
most certainly be defeated. Europe can handle the 
Fascist threat herself. The greatest danger of ag- 
gression to Canada, as the Abbé Groulx has said, is 
from the imperialists in her midst. 

Note another interesting point about this argu- 
ment. It entirely leaves Asia out of the picture. 
Japan is doing in Asia exactly what it is said that 
Germany might do in Europe. Why do not all the 
same arguments apply? Why is Canada not in dan- 
ger of invasion if Japan wins? Why is Canada’s 
frontier not on the Yangtse? Why do not our mili- 
tary experts urge us to intervene in Asia? Why does 
the Canadian government permit Japan to arm her- 
self with Canadian exports? 


London or Nanking? 


The only difference between the two situations is 
a difference of race. There is no Canadian differ- 
ence. No greater national interest is at stake in one 
of these continents rather than another, such as to 
justify isolation in one instance and military inter- 
vention in the other. The bombing of London may 
hurt our feelings more than the bombing of Nanking, 
but it does not threaten our security any more. And 
for anyone who has risen in his thinking above the 
primitive pull of race, it will not even cause more 
pain. At least in London will be some people who 
brought the holocaust upon their own heads 

Canadian foreign policy should be soundly based 
upon two main principles. One is the defence of Can- 
adian territory from invasion. The other is the 
creation of a new world order, a real League that 
will supersede our petty national 
Neither of these principles will be at stake if war 
breaks out in Europe 


sovereignties. 


The Front Page 


(Continued from Page One 

King or of Mr. Herridge, he would, if Mr. Hepburn 
and Mr. Colin Campbell had any say in his decision, 
turn to the father of the New Democracy rathe 

than to the grandson of the old one. And a Manion- 
Stevens-Herridge-Hepburn-Aberhart-Duplessis — gov 
ernment at Ottawa has possibilities which the Gazett. 
has perhaps sized up more accurately than the Glob 
and Mail. 

Conservatives in the province of Ontario are 1 
the deepest darkness of all. If they pile up a large 
vote for Dr. Manion’s candidates in their fair prov 
ince, they will simply be enhancing the prestige of 
Mr. Hepburn, while if they don’t they will be in 
curring a great loss of prestige for Dr. Manion. Some 
of them might even prefer the second aiternative to 
the first, and find themselves reluctantly voting for 
“King” candidates as against “Hepburn” ones. Afte1 
all, in a personality election it is naturally the more 
colorful personality that influences the vote, whethe 


for or against 


On Doing Nothing 


FEXHE campaign against Mr. King is apparentiy to 
i be conducted upon the charge that he has done 
It is a high-sounding charge, and is not 
its foundation of truth; but if it has to 


nothing 
without 
undergo the 
campaign it may be found that it is not quite so 
« effective with the electors, as its pro 

In some few respects we have to admit 


scrutiny and criticism of a prolonged 


serious, hol 


ponents hope 
that Mr. King’s do-nothing policy has been inexcus 


ible; chiefly so in regard to that small but important 
proportion of the unemployed for whom it is impos 
sible to get any local authority to accept responsi 
bility. We have protested on that score ourseives 
time and again, but we cannot induce Mr. King or 
Mr. Rogers to abandon their position, that relief 
payments by the Dominion must be made through a 
local authority which is itself contributing, and that 


the Dominion must not be asked to set up any organi 
zation of its own even to deal with persons who have 
no possible shadow of claim against any local 


authority whatever 

But it is a very open question whether, in the 
main, Mr. King’s do-nothing-ism has in other respects 
been very detrimental to the national economs He 
has abstained from worrying the business men of the 
Dominion with novel and fancy taxes, regulations, 
insurance funds and labor legisiation. On the whol 


Slte course to that of 


he has pursued exactly the opp 
Mr. Roosevelt, who has waded into everything that 
offered itself as capable of being waded into, and has 
completely failed to bring about anything in the least 
resembling a 
enormous additions that he has made to the 


national debt 


business recove ry it Spite of the 


American 





Mr. King’s predecessor “did” a great deal: but a 
large part of what he did wrecked his party in the 
doing of it and is now a dead letter on the statute 
book because he did it without regard to the limita 
tions of the constitution. Mr. King’s alternative, Di 


Manion, is by inference held up for admiration as a 
} 


man who will do things; but on one of the things that 
most need to be done, the cutting down of the national 


is committed to 


present 


losses on the railwavs, Dr. Manior 
exactly the 


Prime 


same do-nothing policy as. the 


Minister, and as to the other items upon 
which he may be expected to do things we have very 
little intimation of what they are. If he has to form 
a government with the aid of Mr. Herridge or M1 
Aberhart or Mr. Hepburn or Mr. Duplessis we may 
of course expect to see a lot of things done: but 
whether they will be the kind of things that the 
intelligent elector with a stake in the country (an 
old-fashioned phrase, we know, but we still like it 
will approve of is quite another question 

Slogans occasionally work in a direction the oppo 
site of that which their inventors intended. In a 
period when the average government is inclined to 
do far too much, the cry that Mr. King did too littk 


might turn into a compliment rather than an attack 
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YES, SIR! FLEAS 
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There's more to the flea than his bite! He 
carries certain worm eggs. ‘""Show them no 
mercy!** | tell the Master. So he gets 
Sergenet's Improved SKIP-FLEA POWDER that 
really kills them all! And that borated powder 
soothes all the old itches. 






SKIP-FLEA SOAP kills ‘em too! Get both 
POWDER and SOAP at drug and pet stores — 
and your free Sergeant's DOG BOOK (or write 


Sergeant's, ‘73 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ont.). 
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ILDEBRANDO ANTONIUTTI, apostolic del- had ever seen. 
egate to Canada, from Ottawa by 
plane fora2-month Performed: 


en ee By 70-year-old Mrs. M. MEALINGS of 
the Oblate Ruagenvrls Vancouver, B.C., the neatest feat of 
in northern Can- the week. One night last week Mrs 
ada. First apostol- Mealings locked herself in her bed- 
ic delegate to visit room and then misplaced the key 
the northern mis- For the life of her, she couldn't find 
sions, and first it But that didn’t stump her She 
representative of improvised a rope from sheets tied 
the Pope in Can-_ it to the bed, and began a one-storey 
ada to travel by descent out of the window But when 

the spry Mrs. Mealings came to the 


plane, Mgr. Anton / 
ae end of the bedsheet rope, she found 
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mate is : her feet dangling 6 feet above the 
been an_- enthus- 


1] roof of her veranda. Unable to climb 
iastic air travellet back up she dangled briefly like a dis- 


he toured China, abled yo-yo; ‘and was finally forced Copped: 





CARTOON OF THE WEEK: John 

Collins in the Montreal Guzeffe liken 

the arms-trade race between Great 

Britain and Germany to “The Hare 
and the Tortoise” 
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$100 COUPON $75 in 
General Prize} SATURDAY NIGHT Regional Prizes 


Royal Visit Photograph Competition 


I herewith enter the accompanying photographic print in the Royal Visit 
Photograph Competition 1 have read the rules and undertake to abide 
by them, and particularly to forward promptly to Saturday Night the 
negative of this print if | am notified that the judges desire it, and to make 
ver to Suturday Night my rights in the said negative and in the copyright 
f the picture if it is awarded a prize or accepted for inclusion in the 
Souvenir Album to be presented to Their Majesties 










The particulars relating to this picture are as follows 





Place / taking 







Date and time 






Subpect 












(Note: Include any details that may be of interest to those who see the picture.) 


Camera 





Aperture and exposure 











Make of film 








Filter, etc., if any 










Notes 


I certify that the negative of this picture was caken by myself, and chat I am oot de 
barred by Rule 1! from entering this Competition 


Name 






Address 


Camera Club 
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Idea You 
Can Use 


ISE youngster! He is taking to 

heart the moth-eaten, so often 
disregarded proverb, “Prevention 
is better than cure? 
Are you taking this proverb to hear 
in your factory —or can you say 
that a production-stopping,. profit. 
robbing accident to your power or 
heating equipment could not hap. 
pen ten minutes from now? 
There’s one way you can apply pre. 
vention—by regular inspection car. 
ried out by specialists such as js 
obtainable under the policy of the 
Boiler Inspection and Insurance 
Company. 
Engineering insurance is the sole 
business of this Company. Thi 
specialized insurance immediate}; 
puts your equipment under thy 
supervision of men who spend their 
lives discovering hidden sources o| 
danger. You get far more than fin. 
ancial protection against loss. You 
put the most effective curb that 
human ingenuity can put on the 
possibility of accident .. . in addi- 
tion you enlist the services of the 
Head Office engineering force ol 
this Company whenever necessity 
requires. 


For evidence of the plus-value of 


this Company's engineering insur 


ance. look at their record! Ther 
are 21 companies writing this typ 


of insurance. Yet more than 53°; o 


the total premiums paid for engi. 
neering insurance in Canada is pail 


to the Boiler Inspection Company 


alone. 
Call your agent— NOW — anid tel 
him you want full information o1 


the service of this Company. 
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anada’s Scouts Have Problems 


HE recently issued annual report 

of the Boy Scouts Association is 
, strange combination of tales of 
heroism, a story of devotion on the 
part of thousands of adults to a cause, 
ind a record of success and progress. 
Yet withal, the report seems blissfully 
to ignore some, at least, of the impli- 
ations of the statistical section with 
vhich it concludes. 

Even a cursory glance at the sta- 
istics of scouting brings up questions 
vhich the report itself seems largely 
o ignore, and certainly does not even 
ry to answer. Why, for example, is 
here such a notable lack of interest 
1 scouting amongst older boys? Why 
s; membership in the Cubs increasing 
it of all proportion to membership 
n the Scouts? And finally, why do 
he older Canadian boys take virtu- 
lly no interest in the Rovers, the 
der brethren of the Scout Move- 
ent? 

Such questions are speculative, not 

itical, for who could be critical of 

n organization in which 8,000 Cana- 
an men devote from two to five 

ghts weekly all year round to train- 
ig boys to become, not merely good 
tizens, but superior citizens? Out of 

eir own pockets these men spend 
least $500,000 annually providing 
xtra equipment for their troops; and 
ey also spend as much again on 
eir own uniforms and camp equip- 
nt. They come from all walks of 
and from all social castes. I know 

e who is a trainman, another a 
and a third a plumber. I 
ow a leading banker, namely Jack- 
n Dodds, who is a good enough 
ut both to have written, and to 
ive taken the time to write, one of 

best books on Canadian scouting. 


vyer, 


{uch Gallantry 


There can be no guesswork about 
fruits of their labors. They are 
down in black and white each 

ir in the annual report of the 

sociation. One of the 1938 fruits 
is the award of a cross for gallantry 

a Syrian scout, aged 15, in Saint 

hn, N.B., for rescuing a boy from 

ning. In all last year, 15 such 
for gallantry were awarded 

services which included many 
cues from drowning and the cour- 
eous evacuation of 200 children 

m a smoke-filled theatre in which 

fire had broken out. 

[In addition last year, another 19 
its were awarded medals, certifi- 

es of merit, and letters of com- 

ndation for courageous or _ re- 
reeful actions of one kind or an- 
er. As with the awards for gal- 
try, each of these actions is 
ered with a dry line of type. But 
iind each line there is a story. For 


sses 


tance, the report notes that ten- 
ir-old Frank Allwell of New To- 
to showed “his presence of mind 


i courage in stopping a runaway 
se." It would be edifying to learn 
re of the facts when a ninety- 
ind youngster stops a_ thousand 
inds of horseflesh tearing along at 
rty miles an hour. 
sut to return to our statistical mut- 
s, or rather to those questions 
ch the published figures on scout- 
appear to propound. The annual 
rt shows that the movement com- 
ses 95,327 boys and their leaders. 
s figure does not include the many 
isands of adults who have a direct 


rest in scouting through their 
mbership in various boards and 
imittees. The boys themselves are 


ied into the following groups: 


s, 8 to 11% years 37,307 
uts, 11‘ to 17 years 47,652 
ers, 17 years and up 2,927 

87,886 


on a percentage basis, the fore- 


ig figures are as follows: 

S 42.5% 

its 54.2% 

ers 3.3% 
100.0% 


\’hat of Older Boys? 


he significant point of these fig- 
s is that scouting has more appeal 
children than for boys. Judging 
m the relatively few Rovers, it is 
ious that the movement has not 
been able to devise a program to 
‘ract a proportionate share of the 


r boys. Witness also the large 
iber of Cubs amongst the total 
nbership. This proportion is 


e striking than it appears, for a 
can be a Cub but for four years, 
igainst a possible six years as a 
it Moreover, it is readily ad- 
ted by all scout leaders that scout 
ps do not attract the 15-, 16- and 
ear-old. There is further em- 
sis given to this point of view be- 
se scouting had a start of a decade 


ubbing. The whole trend of the 

Scout Movement seems to be 
ird children rather than towards 
escents. 

1938, the number of Cubs in- 
ised by 12.6 per cent, whereas the 
iber of scouts jumped only by 
per cent. And over a number of 
rs the trend has been the same. 

Vhile the actual growth has been 
tifying, nevertheless the figures 


ndicate that ten years hence the 
is of Cubs will become the basic 
ern of the movement rather than 
it present the needs of the 14 to 
5-Vvear-old 
his trend is not yet recognized as 
y as it might be throughout the 
ement In itself it is obviously 
ier good nor bad Growth of 
kind in any direction 
thin itself benefits which cannot 
minimized. But it is worth while 


carries 





BY S. R. A. ROBERTS 


speculating just why boys are not 
turning to scouting in the way that 
children are turning to cubbing, more 
especially as a somewhat similar 


trend seems to be evident amongst 
the Girl Guides. 


Rival Interests 


One answer to this situation is, of 
course, that little boys will join any- 
thing any time anywhere, just so 
long as it gets them out and away 
from home. Also, they have fewer 
interests than the 12 to 17-year-old 
to whom the attractions of scouting 
must transcend, or at any rate equal, 
his interest in the girl friend, the 
movies, the bowling alley and other 
exciting appeals, be they good or bad. 

Nowadays there is a tremendous 
competition of interests for youth, a 
competition largely non-existent 
when Baden-Powell first devised the 
attractions of scouting; and it most 
certainly may be questioned whether 
the attractions of scouting—not only 
in Canada but throughout the world 

have broadened sufficiently to keep 
pace with the modern tempo in which 
boys have greater freedom, wider 
horizons, and larger interests. in 
every direction. 


If then scouting is to remain a 
boys’ rather than a children’s organi- 
zation, stéps must be taken, and taken 
promptly, to make it more attractive 
to the adolescent. And while this 
is recognized by many men in scout- 
ing, it seems perhaps a little strange 
that the annual report contains no 
comment on this, one of the major 
problems facing the movement today. 


Not Canadian Enough ? 


One of the things which keeps Can- 
adian boys from scouting is that to 
some of them it has a faintly exotic 
air. This may perhaps be best ex- 
plained by an analogy. The Boy’s 
Own Paper is a grand sheet, but many 
of its features lack an appeal to 
Canadian boys. In short, scouting 
seems a bit “English” to some boys. 
The strength of the British Common- 
wealth lies very largely in its lack of 
uniformity; and if Canadian scouts 
had their own uniforms, insignia and 
customs instead of those imported 
from the United Kingdom, scouting 
would gain in prestige amongst Cana- 
dian boyhood. 

All of which is exemplified in our 
short pants and bare knees without 
which no Canadian boy can partici- 
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pate in the benefits of scouting, al- 
though elsewhere this particular voo- 
doo is unobserved. Here in Toronto 
I have known many boys who under 
no consideration could be prevailed 
upon to don shorts. And why should 
they be forced to? Short pants and 
bare knees are a “little boy” costume 
in Canada. It is a nice uniform and 
I like it, but I see no more reason 
for forcing it on boys than I can see 
for forcing bank presidents and 
judges to appear in grey flannel bags 
and sports jackets. Shorts look well 

but they are impractical both for 
winter wear and in the bush in sum- 
mer. Ultimately the uniform will be 
modified for Canada—whether the 
Scout organization realizes it yet or 
not. The movement cannot afford te 
lose boys over a mcre matter of 
pants. 

Other steps on which the Scout 
Association is no doubt working in- 
clude the provision of programs pro- 
viding a larger measure of interest 
for the older boy. In certain specific 
directions the U.S. scouts have made 
greater strides in this regard than 


| LORD MAYORS MANSION HOUSE FU! 
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gram more closely with North Ameri- 

can habits and the North American 

way of life. 
While other had 


countries have 


we in Canada. Although the move- wonderful success in the development 
ment as a whole in the States is no of air scouts, the Canadian movement 
further ahead than in this country, has not yet been able to do anything 
yet from U.S. scouting Canada can 


to assist Canadian boys to look sky- 


learn much that would key its pro- ward. In Canada, the Association is, 
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THE FAMOUS BARREL which carried their Majesties’ mail from mid-ocean 
now serves to aid the Lord Mayor’s Fund in London. 


however, “watching experiments’ 
elsewhere. Air scouting holds pecu- 
liar promise for Canada because twen- 
ty years ago Canadian youth in 
France exhibited a great aptitude fcr 
the air, and because Canada is 
especially dependent on air transport 

Older boys would also be attracted 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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AND FOR PROJECTION 


For more brilliant projection, use Kodascope, the 


Eastman projector. Ciné-Kodaks, Kodascopes and 


Ciné-Kodak Film are all Eastman products de- 


and they are backed by 


world-wide Eastman service. 
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a A THRILL about Koda- 
chrome color movies like nothing else 
you've ever experienced. 


They aren't like pictures—they’re like startling beauty. 


life itself flashing on the screen. Flowers att THESE 


in all their soft natural tints sway before 
you in the sunshine. People move about, 
bathed in warm living color. Blue water 
ripples. Trees stir in the wind. Clouds 
float across the changing sky. 


You seem to be looking right into the _ priced “sixteen 


radiant, real world. camera features, at $53.50 


Don't miss this great experience. It the world’s most widely used 


you haven't yet taken Kodachrome color Movie camera, $90 
movies—get started now. Take some this ~~ 
week. It’s as simple as black-and-white. are 
Just load your Ciné-Kodak with Koda oh Can Seer ene eee 


chrome Film. No fuss, no extraequipment. — Kodak Co 


Kodachrome Film 


Your dealer will be glad t 


tollowing home movie cameras 


KODAK are 
registered trade marks and sole property of Canadian 


Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


FROM A KODACHROME ORIGINAL 


» show you 
sample reels. Only actually seeing them 


can give you any idea of their vivid, 


MOVIE CAMERAS TAKE PICTURES IN 
KODACHROME, AS WELL AS BLACK-AND-WHITE:— 


You can use Kodachrome Film with any of the 


Ciné-Kodak 


Eight, the economy movie maker, Model 20, at 
the new low price of $35; Model 25, at $47.50; 
Model 60, at $73.50. Ciné-Kodak 


E.” the low 


that has so many high-priced 
Cine-Kodak “K 
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the new low price. Maga 


zine Ciné-Kodak, 3-second magazine loading, 
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FULL-COLOR EASTMAN 
HOME MOVIE FILM 
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Plan your trip West to enjoy 
two glorious days of cruising 
on the Great Lakes, including 
picturesque Georgian Bay 
Islands National Park. 
Sail westward from Port 
McNicoll, or eastward from 
Fort William, on a staunch 
Canadian Pacific ship .. 
see Lakes Huron and Superior 
. . « historic Sault Ste. Marie 
and the famous Soo locks. 
All the fun of an ocean voyage 

. on a smooth inland sea. 
Cool, airy staterooms . 
tasty meals. No extra charge 
for Great Lakes routing on 
First Class tickets, except for 
meals and berth. 
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Frequent sailings 






| GREAT LAKES every week between 
| CRUISES Port McNicoll, Owen 
| from Port Sound, Sault Ste. 
| McNicol! or Marie, Port Arthur 


ind Fort William. 
Owen Sound 


? , ; fer fy A 
Reservation dnd literature from any 


Canadian Pacific agent 
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YOU HAVE THESE 3 CHOICES OF CAR PERPORMANCCG Ww,” 


Seer en One anen GOOD PERFORMANCE = ' reguiar ga ’ POOR PERFORMANCE with low-grade gas 
: : ' ts t park t } rablv ad line, poor inti-ks k quality With low-grad 
, £ fu if lern car, the engine s spark must 
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ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION, manufacturer of anti-knock fluids used by oil companies to improve fasoline 
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ARRIVAL OF THE VETERANS. 


wilds, and the spirit of adventure is 
by the formation of more mounted "0 dead in Canadian 16-year-olds. 
troops and kilted troops. But even Why should not the Association or- 
more would their interest be won by &anize exploratory trips to the mouth 
more spectacular and greater ex- Of the Mackenzie River, to Moose 
S] é é é é > 

ploits in the field of hiking. Few Factory, or to northern Labrador? 

countries can offer the thrill of ex- 
ploration afforded by our northern 


(Continued from Page 5) 


The need for providing such allure- 
ments is the more evident the further 

























“You know, Ruth, that old moon makes 

even the car feel good . imi 

“There you go again, Jack... some- 
imes I believe you think more of 


this car than you do of me!”’ 





LOVE WITH HIS CAR? 


or gearshitt.. 


.the spark adjustment. It controls 


engine performanc 
When a mechani 


closer he advances the spark to the point of top 


tunes up your engine, the 


performan the more power you get. But he can’t 


idvance it any farther than the anti-knock 
iality of the gasoline you use permits. If he 


lOes, a KNOCK 


or “ping” will develop that /oses 
wer and economy. 
Since there are different grades of gasoline sold 
today, your engine has different grades of per- 


rormance as show n below: 








The first stage of the proceedings at the unveiling of the Ottawa 
War Memorial, a Competition picture by J. E. Miller, 22 Carlton St., Toronto. 
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BEYOND THE SEAS 


From Rio de Janeiro to far beyond the 
British Isles . . . all important foreign 
stations, plus aircraft, amateur, police 
bands and all Canadian and American 
stations. Automatic operation $59.95, 


Westinghouse Dealers offer 
21 other models up to $249.00. 


CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE CO. LIMITED -- Hamicton conan 
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... No matter 
what happens 




















one studies the statistics on scouting. 
My figuring reveals that of all the 
boys available, the Cubs have pres- 
ently 7% per cent, whereas the Scouts 
get but 6.2 per cent. While these per- 
centages may not be highly accurate, 
they are comparable, for they have 
been compiled on the same _ basis. 
From them it is apparent that 
amongst our boy population the Cubs 
are some 16 per cent more popular 
than the Scouts. It might be suggested 
that the Cubs provide an excellent re- 
cruiting ground for the Scouts. Ina 
measure this is true, but in my ex- 
perience less than 50 per cent of Cubs 
continue through into Scouts. And 
there is nothing in the annual report 
to indicate a larger proportion. 

Another problem facing the move- 
ment is the relatively short period in 
which boys remain Scouts; the aver- 
age length of their membership seems 
to be around 2% years. This, coupled 
with the fact that of the boy popula- 
tion only six or seven per cent are 
members, limits the usefulness of 
scouting to the individual and _ to 
society. 





No matter what happens to her 
parents when this little girl reaches 
college age, she will have all tl 
advantages planned for her. A few 
cents a day put aside in a Champion 
Savings Certificate, over a set 
period of years, assure her of funds 
for an education and a start in life. 
You will feel happier, if you pri 

for your children in the same way 
this father does. His princip 
assured of maximum protect 
because all funds required to mature 
Champion Savings Certificates ar 
set up on an actuarial basis with 
our trustee and invested only in 
high-grade securities. 


Lack of Man-Power 


In other countries the problems of 


; I uy near ( mepior 
scouting are much the same as here. : re 3 : “ 7 
s i ft ra pi i 
It can be said broadly that elsewhere i Se cao as 
. iPeé MAVANL Cea VELMIN ‘ve hee 
the movement attracts no greater a hy excess dividends. 


percentage of boys, it lacks interest 
for many older boys, and it has ex- 
perienced an_ increasing interest 
amongst children. In short, Canadian 
scouting shapes up well by compari- 
son—but such comparisons are value- 
less to those who want to broaden the 
sphere and influence of Canadian 
scouting. 

While Canadian scouting can learn 
much from other countries, Canadian 
Scouts have also a contribution to 
make to world scouting. For instance, 
the Christmas Good Turn idea was 
initiated in Canada. It will probably 
spread throughout the world. For 
their Christmas good turn last year, 
our Scouts again organized their huge 
chain of toy repair shops across the 
Dominion in which well over 100,000 
toys were rehabilitated, painted and 
placed in working order for needy 
children. This work fifteen 
years ago. 

That more of such things have not 
been accomplished, that the Scout 
Movement is not serving as wide a 
field as might be wished, that it faces 
those problems which have been 
touched on here—all these things boil 
down to but a few causes, the chief 
of which is the need for further com- 
petent man-power. It is difficult to 
obtain sufficient scoutmasters and 
others who by their leadership might 
extend scouting into those fields pecu- 
liarly attractive to the boy nature 

The lack of additional man-power 
may be due in part to the fact that 
the movement has not yet learnt the 
art of extending sufficient social and 
other prestige to its active scout- 
masters. As far as the public is con- 
cerned, militia officers, service club 
members, and church sidesmen 
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are 
regarded as performing a valuable 
national service. But a scoutmaster, 
Ah! that is a different story. Too 
often he is looked upon as something 
of a crank merely because he likes 
and appreciates what can be done 
with a boy. Yet most Canadians do S 
vaguely realize the vast national im- 1 Os 

P| 


re hema 


a pS tS 


portance of this work with youth 


Perhaps all scouting needs is a red- 


hot, high-powered public relations 
counsel, But then hotness and high- 
: i J 0 4 
power are opposed to all that scout- ie. ih = 
ing teaches The happiest days of many patients . Ps 
There are ll oy have been spent at Homewood . 
ere are we over a million boys more than a hospital for the treat™@ 


of nervous and mental strain - 
is a community of beautiful b 
situated on a scenic country site, 
good cheer and interest rule. The se! a 
of a kindly medical staff—hydr onan 


in Canada of an age to benefit by ding 






and to enjoy, cubbing and 


where 
vices 


: u scouting 
If but 85,000 of them now obtain these 






benefits, it is partly becauss there 





> are . t. ele he cupaue 
massage, diet, electrotherapy, occ! - 
not enough men of good will who therapy. are all included in one 





moderate rate 
Write Harvey Clare, M.D.. , 
Medical Superintendent, Homewood Saniter™ 


Guelph, Ont. - 


have wished to accept the task, first 
of taking advantage of the splendid 
training offered, and then of serving 


the youth of Canada 
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— the faster, 
simpler, 
surer cameras 


Clearer, sharper, truer pic- 
tures daytime, nightime, 
anytime. See the picture 
right side up on the focus- 
sing screen, snap it—get it 
—no misses, no wastes with 


the Rolleiflex or Rolleicord. 









See your local dealer or 
write us and ask also for 
our 40 page photographic 
catalogue. 


Photographic Stores Ltd. 


65 Sparks St., Ottawa, Canada 
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BY BERT BUSHELL 
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T PROVED extremely diffi- 

cult to keep in mind that this 
was a softball game I was 
covering and not a beauty con- 
test. 

Weldrest Vs 
(Olympic Ladies 
League); and Weldrest  v. 
Orange Crush, (Senior League) 
A double-header at  Toron- 


Lakeshores, 
International 


to’s Sunnyside stadium overlooking 
the lake. 
In my ignorance I had visioned 


softball girls as exclusively the adre- 
nal types—our muscle-bound sisters. 
What a delightful surprise to find 
grace and charm on all bases. 
Batter up! the bleachers were 
packed and the sky clear. A news- 





YOU CAN SENTENCE AN OPENED BOTTLE TO 
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COOLER 


-.-- AND IT 
STILL 
SPARKLES! 


Suppose you don’t use all of Canada Dry’s Sparkling 
Water the first time? Put it back in the refrigerator. It’s 
still perfectly good. Even without a stopper, it will keep 
its amazing Champagne sparkle for 24 hours. 

No other club soda can have such liveliness, for only 
Canada Dry’s Sparkling Water has “'Pin-point’’ Carbo- 
nation, that makes possible its famous, longer-lasting 


Champagne sparkle. Added 


ingredients help to counter- 


act acidity, maintain neutral balance so necessary to good 


health. 


Make yourself a long tall one tonight with this extra- 
good mixer. Note how it brings new, hidden flavour out 


of your whiskey. Enjoy the club soda that is carbo- 
nated so that the last swallow is as zestful as the first 
sip! And here’s a challenge: try Canada Dry Spar- 
kling Water just one week... 


convert for life/ 


CANADA DRY’S 


SPARKLING WATER 


Triple-Filtered + Lithiated 


Alkalized + Irradiated 
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THE LONGER-LASTING 
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boy shouted his wares, but who want- 
ed to read the news at a ball game! 

Pitcher for Lakeshores Inter- 
mediates got right down to. sup- 
plying me with copy. Several people 
around appeared ‘‘down” on her. I 
didn’t understand why, exactly, be- 
cause I like her. She had pride, and 
a head on her shoulders. Even after 
her slow balls managed to climb up 


over the batter’s head time after 
time, she kept that poise, thin lips 
tight. The shouting didn’t phase her. 


She took judgment calmly—her own 
judgment, not the judgment of others 
and would try again. 

Lakeshores’ third baseman stole the 
intermediate game. Not with hits and 
runs—but with personality. Here was 
a kid who could lose a game, and 


win at the same time. Talk about a 
livewire. ..! 

And if any inning was lost by a 
player, she didn’t forget to lavish a 
little encouragement when they 
gathered around the bench. 


Such little things as this proved so 
interesting to watch that I neglected 
to note the final score. 

And then, too, that spieler was de- 
termined to block my view with his 
basket. 

“Peanuts!” he 
“What's a ball 
nuts?” 

If he had asked “... 
venders?’’—-I could have 


asked 
game 


us throatily. 
without pea- 


without peanut 
answered. 


I AD a little trouble for a while. 

Had to keep checking with my 
program to be quite certain several 
boyish bobs in the outfield didn’t real- 
ly belong to boys, that the newsboy 


hadn’t realized his complete absurd- 
ity and slipped into the game. 


One in particular added to the zest 
of the evening, packing more 
behind her bat than a good many of 
the rest put together. 

Which, of course, led up to a melo- 


“socko” 
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dramatic slide for home’ which 


knocked the catcher’s feet from under 
her. 

The runner was extremely 
The catcher wasn’t! 

What a beautiful day! Out on the 
lake a yacht race was in progress 
Five billowy sails all in a row. In the 
dark clouds were holding 
but they didn’t concern 


slight 


west a few 
conference, 
It was, as stated, a beautiful-day! 


us. 
THERE! the Lakeshore pitcher 

again, straight, proud and un- 
ruffled. It seemed to me as if she 
were standing in shimmering satin 
amidst a gathering of aristocrats 
That “air’ was a part of her, and 


she couldn’t discard it to put on hip- 
length stockings and corduroy shorts. 

Her slow balls were still climbing 
The batter hit a foul and the ball 
disappeared. 

A man and his wife happened to be 
walking nonchalantly along behind 
the backstop at the time. The man 
caught their eyes. Everybody's eyes. 
He looked about, pleasantly surprised. 
Evidently they thought him some- 
body. Mayor or Alderman, or from 
Hollywood. His face beamed. 

And then the crowd “oooooed!”’ 

That fly ball buried itself a few 
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Sif EXTRA LOAD? 


Poor lubrication wastes power 
...WASTES GASOLINE... 


You can't see the loss this causes—but it's as costly as hauling 
an extra load. Sticky, carbonized valves and piston rings and 


ordinary” oils let gasoline slip by unused 


wasted. Veedo! stops waste of gasoline and power, cuts down 
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feet in front of him. almost immediately the sun hid her He jingled a | heavy with 
He was badly in need of a face- face, and a wind sprang into action n 

saver, and nothing offered itself. Not The game was on Only Weldrest B Y is 

so with the batter. I noticed a bag Hosiery girls remained undazzled by z 

full of hardwood face-savers propped the brilliancy of Orange Crushers. As 2 

up against the backstop. Each time suddenly, the game was off—as far , 

a boner brought a boo from the crowd, as spectators were concerned < oo) 

our batter ran for the bats, selected “What’s a ball game without pea- = { 

and weighted another carefully. That nuts?” \ 

laid any blame to the bats. It was Indeed, what is one without rain? \ 4% 

all very interesting. Hot Toronto rain by the bucketful! } \ h 
Then the second game teams were The newsboy got in my way as I iy FY / \ \ \ 

on the field, Orange Crush girls scrambled with the crowd for the . 7 , 

looking like Flash Gordon creations exit. 4 } oy ay 


“Newspapers, newspapers 
How perfecty absurd! 


in outfits that put the sun to shame. 
I am sure this is what did it, for 
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Thomas Wolfe's Appetite For Life 


“The Web and the Rock,” by Thomas 
Wolfe. Musson. $3.00. 


T IS hard for anyone to read this 

book without feeling a profound 
personal regret that Thomas Wolfe is 
dead. If you ask yourself why you 
feel such a sense of loss then you be- 
gin to get at the source of his power 
as a writer. Such gusto he had, such 
passion and a kind of wide-eyed 
eagerness for everything that touched 
him at every hour of the day that his 
work for us became a celebration of 
life itself: it seemed to be important 
just to be alive while Wolfe was 
around writing. 

Perhaps this great quality was sim- 
ply something in Wolfe’s heart that 
was greater even than his achieve- 
ment as a writer: for this I do know, 
that you go on reading from page to 
page even when you are let down, 
even when you feel he has repeated 
himself a hundred times and you 
wish once and for all he would say 
exactly what he meant. He was like 
an old-time knight in search of the 
Holy Grail, only for Wolfe it 
was the pieces of a magic tapestry 
that were to be sought, pieces apt to 
be found hidden on the persons of 
small boys, or stuck away in garbage 
pails up some back alley, or held in 
the hand of some little waitress, or 
around the neck of some beautiful 
lady; in short wherever there was any 
kind of human _ activity—-wherever 
people loved and felt and thought 
there might be found a piece of the 
pattern, and Wolfe went there eagerly 
with his hand out and his heart open, 
examining, probing and celebrating 
and taking what he found and seeing 
if it would fit into the pattern of the 
magic tapestry. 

Only it so happened in the search 
for the pieces of his pattern that might 
be found in any corner of Amcrica or 
Europe that a strange thing happened 
to Wolfe, the seeker. In his search 
he fell in love with every piece of life 
and every object that he examined: a 
great nostalgia grew in his heart for 
the places where he had wandered; it 
got so that he couldn’t reject any- 
thing. And when he worked away 
fiercely assembling the pieces he had 


BY MORLEY CALLAGHAN 


picked up, there was the bright 
thread of the magic pattern shining 
through it all right, but broken and 
disconnected: the stuff that he couldn’t 
bear to reject was always there to 
blur it and break the line. 


Eugene Gant Again 


This sort of search and capture of 
brief glory and the stretches of failure 
would have marked Wolfe’s work even 
if he had lived to be a hundred. The 
trouble was that his voracious appetite 
for experiencing and remembering 
was far greater than his sense of 
discipline as an artist. Maybe he 
would have wanted to have it this way. 
In any event in “The Web and the 
Rock,” he is the same Wolfe. After 
the first two hundred pages his hero, 
Monk, from the south, not a giant this 
time, but a middle-sized man with 
simian characteristics, becomes the 
old Eugene Gant, whirling around on 
the rock of Manhattan. 

Yet in that first part of the book 
dealing with life of the boy, Monk, 
in his native southern town, there are 
wonderful pieces of writing. Surely 
Wolfe never wrote better or was more 
completely successful than in these 
first two hundred pages. The portraits 
of the people take on a big, bold, 
striking line: they loom up power- 
fully, they quiver with life and they 
have that largeness and bursting qual- 
ity that were so dear to Wolfe’s soul. 
There is a stretch of writing about 
“three o’clock in the afternoon,” when 
a boy is, or ought to be entitled to lie 
around doing nothing, that is breath- 
taking; and there is a portrait of a 
butcher’s wife that is simply unfor- 
gettable. 

But after Monk leaves the town 
and goes on to college the truly mag- 
nificent qualities of penetration in 
line and feeling fade out for quite a 
long stretch. Not that the book isn’t 
good in here, but there is no par- 
ticular revelation that isn’t above the 
capacity of a half a hundred talents 
actively employed in the same busi- 
ness in our time. And so it goes for 
quite a stretch into the New York 
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experiences. Wolfe seems to be much 
more self-conscious about the people 
in New York than he was about those 
on Monk’s native heath. But once 
Monk meets up with the half-Jewess, 
Esther, a woman years older than he, 
rich and working as a designer in the 
theatre, Wolfe seems to dig in again 
and the book starts to roll and rumble 
in the true Wolfe tradition. 

The character, Esther, with her 
gray hair and her fineness and her 
consciousness of her Jewish blood is 
a very remarkable portrait of a 
woman. Her love affair with Monk 
is pretty exciting going. At its best, 
when it is clear and straightforward, 
it is full of penetration and insight. 
At its worst it takes on a kind of imita- 
tion Wagnerian sound that isn’t very 
impressive, and it blurs; oh, it blurs 
again and again simply because Wolfe 
can’t bear to let go, as if he feels that 
intensity will be lost if he doesn’t keep 
thrusting again and again. Among the 
greatest admirers of Wolfe, who 
rank him with the great masters, 
there seems to be some confusion 
about what constitutes intensity. 
To put it in a way that can be 
seen; did you ever see the late 
Harry Greb fight? Greb was a 
great fighter with a windmill at- 
tack, his arms pumping all the time, 
mauling away. But was he more in- 
tense in action than a fighter like Kid 
Chocolate, who moved like a dancer 
and whose every thrust was beautiful 
to watch in its deadly precision? No 
sir, whether in fighting or in writing 
the man with the sure sharp thrust 
is the one who is truly intense. 

One can go on picking away end- 
lessly at this book saying what is 
wrong with it, and yet in the end 
there is nothing to do but feel humble 
before the inevitable recognition of 
Wolfe’s mysterious power, which is 
this: he could make you feel like liv- 
ing, he could make you feel like writ- 
ing, he could make you feel that 
fashions in literature were unimpor- 
tant, he could make you like people, 
he could give you ambition even if you 
were never sure of the intellectual 
source that directed his ambition. 
After all what more can you ask of 
a writer? 
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THOMAS WOLFE 


Five Books 


BY B. K. SANDWELL 

DUHAMEL is a brilliant psy- 

chological French novelist, but 
his “The White War of 1938” is not 
a novel. It is a series of very short, 
but very sincere and earnest, articles 
addressed to Frenchmen during the 
period of the successive victories won 
by Germany by means of threats. Its 
note is sorrow; “I grieve for my 
country; I grieve for the whole world. 
I grieve also for Germany.” But there 
is also a faith in the eternal values, 
and the ultimate survival of the good. 
Even if Germany be about to destroy 
France as Sparta destroyed Athens, 
truth and beauty will not perish. “I 
do not despise Sparta; but Sparta is 
hardly more than a name in history 
and on the map. Athens, on the con- 
trary, is still one of the high places 
of the spirit.” There must be a good 
many people in Europe, living less 
than a hundred miles away from a 
German aeroplane station, who feel 
very much like that. (Dent, Toronto, 
85 cents.) 

M. Duhamel thinks that with the 
advance of modern science it is no 
longer possible that the Chinese should 
absorb the Japanese invasion and still 
retain their own character. He thinks 
the Japanese will conquer them and 
use them as a gigantic army against 
the white races. Frank Oliver, in 
“Special Undeclared War,” does not 
share this view; and he has lived in 
China for many years and was once 
sentenced to death by a Chinese war 
lord. He admits that the price which 
China is paying for its continued re- 
sistance is appalling, but he thinks the 
resistance will be continued, and he 
doubts whether the conquest will 
ever be effected. Much depends of 
course upon what may happen in 
Europe. A _ general European wat 
would practically turn China over to 
the Japanese. The book is extremely 
interesting and valuable because of its 
author’s intimate knowledge and 
understanding of Chinese psychology 
and geography. He believes that the 
forcing of the Chinese government and 
a large part of the country’s educa- 
tional and industrial operations into 
the western interior will have valuable 
results in the advancement of civiliza- 
tion in that part. (Cape, Toronto, 
$3.75.) 

Addison Burbank is a well-known 
American artist, with a neat hand for 
pen sketching, which has enabled him 
to decorate ‘Guatemala Profile” in a 
very charming manner. He had ade- 
quate reasons for visiting Guatemala, 
in the fact that the Indians of that 
country still preserve a degree of 
freedom from clothing which makes 
them practically perfect as artists’ 
models. If you are thinking of going 
to Guatemala the book will probably 
afford you a great deal of useful pre- 
liminary information. If you are not, 
you may find it decidedly long; Mr. 
Burbank’s English is not nearly as 
economical as his drawing pen. (Long- 
mans, Green, Toronto, $4.) 

Philip Steegman is a young English 
artist who went in search of subjects 
to India, about which he is less en- 
thusiastic than Mr. Burbank about 
Guatemala. He got on very well with 
most of the natives, but like most 
artists had littke sympathy with the 
military and administrative cliques. 
Some of his tales—in “India Ink” 
of the prophetic powers of the fakirs 
are rather staggering. Mr. Steegman 
writes better and thinks more deeply 
than Mr. Burbank, but he has not con- 
descended to enliven his pages with 
any examples of his work as an artist. 
He appears to feel that Indian art has 
been ruined by religion, and that the 
Indian people will not be worthy of 
independence until they are once more 
aesthetically creative. (Oxford Press, 
Toronto, $3.25.) 

A very different matter from these 
is “North To Adventure” by Sydney 
R. Montague. Mr. Montague is, o1 
was, one of the members of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police who were 
assigned the task of preserving law 
and making surveys in the polar 
regions of Canada. He had plenty of 
real adventures, which he narrates in 
the matter-of-fact manner for which 
the Mounties are famous. But he 
also made a very serious study of the 
psychology and habits of the Eskimo, 
and his views on the subject of the 
attempt to introduce European morals 
into the polar regions are most inter- 
esting and suggestive. One of the 
most deep-rooted convictions of the 
Eskimo is that he is “born again” as 
a new creature every time he arises 
in the morning from his sleep; so 
that there is no sense of responsibility 
for what happened the preceding day 
This obviously makes the whole con- 
cept of sin and its consequences ex- 
tremely difficult for him to apprehend 
An interesting book on a very inter- 


esting part of Canada. (McLeod, 
Toronto, $2.25.) 
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The Stainless Patriot 


BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


Ilenry Grattan and His Times,” by 
Stephen Gwynn. Oxford. $4.50. 


[HE only remains of an Irish politi- 
cal leader that lie in Westminster 
\bbey are those of Henry Grattan, 
ie most stainless patriot in all the 
roubled history of Ireland. In 1820 
hey were laid beside those of his old 
riend and admirer, Charles James 
‘ox, —a_ singular apotheosis for a 
atesman who forty years previously 
id first put in concrete form pro- 
ssals for complete legislative separa- 
on between Great Britain and Ire- 
ind, and had held steadfastly to his 
mivictions in that respect. The 
onor was accepted by his relatives 
violation of his own wishes, for it 
id been his desire that his bones 
hould rest in an Irish grave. But it 
as a fitting tribute to one who was 
ot only a great orator and states- 
an, but a man who in a period 
hen politics both in Great Britain 
nd Ireland were incredibly corrupt, 
‘cording to modern standards, was 
bsolutely incorruptible. 
With the past year important biog- 
iphies of later Irish leaders like 
saniel O’Connell and John Mitchel 
ive been published, and Mr. Gwynn, 
writer of high reputation and dis- 
nection, has filled a real want in tell- 
ig the story of their predecessor in 
1e light of modern events. Access to 
e private papers of Laurence 
irsons, one of Grattan’s close associ- 
tes, and intensive study of the files of 
at ancient newspaper, The Free- 
an’s Journal of Dublin, have en- 
led Mr. Gwynn to present a graphic 
cture of conditions at the time 
hen Grattan, as a young man of 29, 
ntered the Irish parliament in 1775. 
e was a child of the Protestant 
scendancy and a land owner in a 
nall way, and the brilliance of his 
jilities and the steadfastness of his 
iaracter speedily made him leader 
the patriotic cause; held in honor 
Catholics and Protestants alike. 
here is no space to dwell upon the 
anifold evils that he fought, but 
thin a very few years he had forced 
n England abolition of the restric- 
yns on Irish manufacture and trade 
which Ireland had been bled 
hite, and restored prosperity to his 
puntry. 
In the larger field of Irish inde- 
endence he was less successful, and 
is clearly ahead of his times. It will 
irprise many Canadians to learn 
it in February, 1780, he came for- 
ird with proposals for the govern- 
ent of Ireland precisely the same as 
ose under which Canada has been 
verned since the adoption of the 
tatute of Westminster, that is to 
iy, complete legislative independence 
all matters under the Crown. Thus 
eorge the Third would have become 
ing of Ireland under precisely the 
ime system as that under which 
eorge the Sixth is King of Canada 
day. His loyalty to the Crown was 
ever open to question, even in the 
‘ys when Pitt’s Act of Union made 
agic wreckage of all his hopes. He 
ernly opposed all alliances with 
rance, Which many Irish leaders ad- 
vated, for it must be remembered 
hat during the greater part of his 
iblic career France was at war with 
ngland. When the revolt of the 
hirteen Colonies in America  oc- 
rred, Grattan, like most Irish lead- 
Ss, Was sympathetic to their cause, 
it once France became their ally, 
was one of those foremost in rush- 
to the defence of the British 
own. He was bitterly opposed to 
Irish rebellion of 1798 and held 
it Wolfe Tone and Robert Emmett 
id effected the ruin of their country. 
rr some years after the Union, 
wwever, he was an_ irreconcilable, 
it in 1805 entered the British House 
Commons to plead the cause of 
itholic emancipation. For fifteen 
ars he kept up the battle, and 
tually shortened his life by his 
ertions. The admiration his talents 
id character inspired in countless 
rsons not of Irish blood was ex- 
essed in Byron’s line “Everglorious 
rattan! the best of the good,” and 
s statue still dominates College 
een, Dublin. 


Two Poets 


‘ride and Passion,” by 
Ferguson. Oxford. $3.00. 
Matthew Arnold,” by Lione! Trilling. 
McLeod. $4.00. 


DeLancey 


BY L. A. MacKAY 


OBERT BURNS and Matthew 
Arnold, except that they were 
th poets, and that they wrote in 
alects of the same tongue, less than 
century apart, might be thought 
’ have little or nothing in common. 
et when allowance is made for dif- 
rence of background, situation, and 
X appeal, there remains a common 
cognition of the vast importance of 
ie French Revolution, and a com- 
ion conviction of the poet's social 
esponsibility, sufficient to justify 
iclusion in the shadowy limits of 
he same review. 

Burns himself provided Mr. Fer- 
uson with his title. In a letter to 

\gnes M’Lehose he said, “My great 
mstituent elements are Pride and 
assion.” True as this may be of 
s emotional make-up, Mr. Ferguson 
lakes it clear how large a part Ip 
‘urns’ life was played by the natural 
hrewdness and practical ability that 
on the respect of his superiors in 
he Excise, and by the conscious in- 

‘erest in social and political reform 
evolution, even,—-which, no less than 

his conversational brilliance, recom- 

mended him to many men. Mr. Fer- 
zuson, who edited the definitive edi- 
tion of Burns’ Letters, has drawn free- 

on much important material 
hitherto unavailable to the general 
ublic and has arranged his mate! 


i> 
Ar 


ials not in the time sequence of or- 
dinary biography, but under broad 
and general headings that mark the 
chief interests and relationships of 
the poet. The result is a much more 
coherent, interesting and convincing 
picture of Burns’ personality than 
emerges from the ordinary biography. 

The introductory chapter gives a 
sober but terrible picture of the 
squalor, the destitution, the oppres- 
sion of mind and body that weighed 
on rural Scotland in the time of 
Burns. Further chapters deal with 
Burns’ education, the men and women 
who influenced his work, his struggles 
for a livelihood, his services to Scot- 
tish song, and the critical importance 
of his work in preserving national 
feeling at a time when the whole 
trend of fashion among all the “peo- 
ple that mattered” was towards a 
thorough-going anglicisation—a trend 
that disastrously affected Burns him- 
self, and made it impossible for him 
to use the vernacular simply and 
naturally, as earlier poets had done. 
To invent, however as he did, a “syn- 
thetic Scots” which could impose it- 
self as a literary dialect at least until 
Hugh McDiarmid’s present rework- 
ing, was a hardly less extraordinary 
feat than reviving his nation’s interest 
and confidence in its own traditions 
and its own personality. 

Even readers unacquainted with 
Burns may read Mr. Ferguson’s book 
with interest and pleasure; those who 
are already interested in the poet can 


hardly afford to neglect such a 
shrewd, fresh, and well-based study. 

Mr. Trilling’s book, like Mr. Fer 
guson's, is primarily concerned with 
the ideas and personality of his sub- 
ject. In a series of thoughtful essays 
he follows the development of 
Arnold’s thought, alike through 
poetry and prose, his search for a 
basis of certainty that might unify 
the modern world and the modern 
mind, his attempt to extract the bene- 
ficial aspect of modern revolutionary 
movements, without losing whatever 
of value may be preserved by tradi- 
tion. Despite a number of shrewd 
comments, Mr. Trilling studies 
Arnold’s work not so much as a por- 
tion of literature, but as a contribu- 
tion to the history and theory of 
civilization; he applies to Arnold’s 
writing the critical attitude that 
Arnold preached, and often practised. 

It is a book that requires to be 
read, and deserves to be read, with 
strict attention; not easy reading, but 
in fullness of treatment and balanced 
acuteness of interpretation, a_ thor- 
oughly masterly work. 


Town Founder 


“Nebraska Coast,” 
Davis. 


by Clyde Brion 
Farrar and Rinehart. $2.50. 


BY W. S. MILNE 


pus is a readable yarn of pioneer- 
ing west of the Mississippi in the 
sixties. It is inclined to run to 
formula as far as plot is concerned, 
but it is lifted out of the stereotyped 
“western” class by its excellent char- 
acterizations and pithy dialogue. I 
particularly liked: “You ain’t got 
brains enough to pour swamp water 
out of a boot even if directions was 
on the heel.” 
Clint Macdougall and his father live 
in New York state at the start of the 


tale. Mac is a big powerful man who 
thinks for himself, and is not overly 
fond of farm work. The latter chat 

acteristic leads him to become a harge- 
captain on the Erie canal. Clint, aged 
eleven, drives the team. The Civil 
War breaks out, and Macdougall is 
rash enough to assert publicly that 
there is good and bad on both sides. 
He becomes somewhat of an outcast 
as a result, and decides to emigrate to 
the ‘“Nebrasky Coast,” where a cousin 
has already settled. The description 
of the family’s first railway journey 
is well done. On the cars, still spoken 
of as a “brigade,” “train” being applied 
to wagons only, Macdougall meets a 
Major Brown, the inventor of a geared 
steam-wagon, which is going to solve 
the problem of prairie freight trans- 
portation before the government can 
get around to making the West safe 
for railroaders. Influenced by him, 
Macdougall settles on land along the 
proposed steam-wagon road _ west 
from Nebraska City. The steam wagon 
comes to nothing, and the railroads 
are free of railless competition for 
the next sixty years. The Macdoug- 
alls, however, thrive, and the book 
ends with the father, now Mayor and 
leading citizen of Macdougall, Neb., 
headed for Congress. He got on be- 
cause he left others to work his farm 
while he developed an eating house 
for wagon-drivers, then a_ general 
store and at length a bank. There are 
some typical western episodes: a buf- 
falo hunt, a triple murder, a near 
lynching, but on the whole the accent 
is on characterization rather than ac- 
tion. Clint and his father are well 
drawn, and so are a number of minor 
characters. The story is told from 
Clint’s point of view, and this gives the 
tale a naive youthful simplicity of 
style, which is evidence of the writer’s 
artistry, for it gives a freshness and 
vivacity to the whole thing. Wild 
Bill Hickok enters the tale briefly, 
and emerges as coward, murderer, 


braggart and liar The rain-make1 
episode is another choice bit, and so 
is that of the first religious 
held in Macdougall’s hotel. 

This is a book to be recommended, 
with only one warning: the dialogue 
is a bit lurid in spots, which is a pity, 
for the book is good enough to stand 
without such cheap and overworked 
tactics. The author’s own pioneer 
grandfather seems to have given him 
the material to work on, and so the 
historical -accuracy of the story is 
probably high. Historical accuracy 
in itself never made a readable book; 
here, however, the dead bones have 
been entertainingly animated. 


SEPrvice 


Crime Calendar 
BY J. V. McAREE 


I INDSAY ANSON greatly interested 
4 us in his first book, “Such Natural 
Deaths”, and in ‘Hung by an Eyelash” 
(Collins, $2) he pretty well establishes 
his right to be called the best autho! 
of thrillers to appear in a long time 
His genius is original and so it is dif- 
ficult to classify him precisely. His 
novels are thrillers in the sense that 
on reflection one has to set them 
down as incredible. They are detec- 
tive stories in the sense that there ai 
murders committed which have to be 
unravelled by the application of a 
fine intelligence He has his own 
niche, and in addition a rare sense of 
humor. We do not know anothet 
writer now practising who can amus 
us with such Malapropisms as flow 
from one of the amateur detectives 
in “Hung By An Eyelash”. In 
word, we thoroughly enjoy this writer 
and commend him heartily to all ou 
readers. In his latest book he ex- 
ploits an idea that strikes us as highls 
original and even horrifying. . .W: 
also enjoyed greatly “Murder on Dis- 
play” by Christopher Hale (Doubleday 


Doran, $2.25) So far as we are awal 

he too is a newcomer, and has produc 

ed a good deal more than a promising 
performance. Not only is it a good, 
exciting, baffling detective story laid 
in Michigan but an acute study of 
small town life in a rural community 


The New Books 


“Eastern Visas,” by Audrey Harris 
Collins. $4. An unusual young wom 
an tells about her journey 
China, Japan, Indo-China. 

“Portrait of Stella Benson,” by R 
Ellis Roberts. Macmillan. $5. A biog- 
raphy of the brilliant British author- 
ess who died in 1933. 


alone in 


“The Struggle for Peace,” by the 
Rt Hon Neville Chamberlain 
Allen. $3 The collected 
Prime Minister of 
Great Britain (from ’37 to '39) bear 


Thomas 


speeches of the 


ing directly on the foreign situation 


FICTION 


“The Open Sky,” by L. A. G. Strong 
Macmillan. $2.75. Love on a wild Irish 
island, by the “The 
Garden.” 


“Quartet,” by 


author of 


Emil Ludwig. Long- 
mans, Green. $3. “Two brilliant and 
witty artist withdraw from 
the turmoil of the world to find peace 


couples 








and happiness with each other.” It 
takes them some time 

“Anne Minton’s Life,” by Myror 
Brinig Farrar & Rinehart $2.50 
A new novel by the author f “The 
Sisters” and “May Flavin.” 


“Tellers of 


with an introduction, by W 


Tales,” Selected 
Somerset 
Maugham. Doubleday, Doran. $4. An 
anthology of the short story, selected 
by an expert, which includes 100 
masterpieces from the literature of 


France 


the United States, England, 
Russia and Germany. 





THE MAN WHO BUYS 77/9 MILE-EATING 
BEAUTY BOYS THE FINEST THERE IS ! 









F you like to be out front, a little ahead of 
the crowd when it comes to something 
special, take a look at the tire pictured here. 


In simple honesty we must tell you it is a 
better tire than you probably require. 


We deliberately built it to be that, planned it 
for that limited public in Canada that wants 
luxurious service and is willing to pay for it. 


It has been ten years in the making, ten years 
on the work sheet of laboratory and shop, and 
its performance now makes the investment of 
time and money magnificently worth while. 


Handsome as this new Goodyear Double 
Eagle Airwheel is, in its clean-cut modern 
styling, its most sensational feature is con- 
cealed inside that beauty. 


Its foundation is a new basic material—a 
feather-light, amazingly tough satin-like rayon 
cord, called RAYOTWIST—spun from cotton 
cellulose and like carbohydrates. 


Our engineers perfected Rayotwist, after a 
ten-year hunt, proving it first on high-speed 
runs that broke down and burned up all tires 
built the standard way. 


You get some idea of the astonishing utility 
of this new material when we tell you that 
while Rayotwist is only two-thirds as heavy as 
conventional cord, ét és actually 11% stronger! 
Because they are thinner, there are thousands 
more Rayotwist cords used in ever 
providing 30% greater resistance to reaks 


and bruises. 





It’s the new Double Eagle Airwheel—the very cream of ten years of scien- 


= el... ks se. 
tific study —new in principle, new in material, new in lively soft-rolling 
long-distance action — today’s wonder-tire, built with RAYOTWIST!* 


tire, 


That means that the 
Double Eagle has vastly 
more strength, endurance, 
resilience and resistance 
to both heat and shock 
than any other tire. 


On Rayotwist’s great 
strength- with-lightness 
we have put the longest- 
wearing tread ever com- 
pounded, a compressed 
tread that virtually 
armours this great tire 
against cuts and punc- 
tures, a tread that will 
average close to 50% 
better mileage than your 
present tires yet give you 
a flexible featherbed-rid- 
ing utterly free from road- 
fighting stiffness. 


with somethin 


So we repeat, if you want to be out front 
special, just try the new 
Goodyear Double Eagle Airwheel. 


It’s de luxe; a little more expensive to 


















IN THE STARS 





heavy tube, ever present 
accidents due to sudden 
saves life! 


Rayotwist for 
heavy duty hat 
mileage and hii 
resists dest uctive 
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MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES 
THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


fn 


buy; but it’s the most decisive step-up in 
soft-rolling comfort, ease of steering, and 


dependable luxurious performance in the 
last twenty-five years. 





The Double Eagle is available with h 
black or white sidewalls in popular sizes. 






THE GREATEST NAME 


READ YOUR GOOD FORTUNE 


In this year, the Hundredth 
sary of Charles Goodyear’s discovery of 


Anniver- 


%& The new YKL truck and bus tire—Juilt with 
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vulcanization, We especially call your 4 
attention to the following stars of the | 
Goodyear tire line-up. 
% The new Goodyear "G-100" tire—//e 4 

development for passenger cars, mort > ; 
quieter, smoother running, built for MORE & 

; MILES. ? 

ae 

y ' 

The LifeGuard—a 2-p/y rese i 








It is fortified against skidding by the famous 


All-Weather, centre-traction tread in a com- 


olding grip and traction. 
Goodyear dealer’s—today! 


IN RUBBER 


act design that sets a new high in road- 
See it—at your 




































A clear road 
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LAWSON T. HARGREAVES, Manager for Canada 


SEN ULL 


appointed by the 





UNAVOIDABLE...but the Driver had to pay 


EUREKA-SECURITY Automobile Policies 


protect thousands of Canadians against the consequences 


then suddenly a child darts out 


are perhaps unavoidable, but nevertheless usually costly. 











Seventy-five years ago delegates 

1 Legislatures of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island, and by the 
Parliament of Canada (Upper and 
Lower), met at Charlottetown to lay 
the foundations of the Confederation 
of Canada. This year Canada’s 
Gracious King and Queen, in their 
Royal Tour of the Dominion from sea 
to sea, were acclaimed by millions of 
men, women and children in this 
“great free Nation of the North’, and 
saw how truly the Fathers of Confed- 
eration had “builded better than they 


kne Ww 


Ihe history of Life Insurance in 
Canada precedes and parallels Con- 
federation. From small beginnings 
this great co-operative enterprise has 


grown until it ts an economic bulwark 


such accidents 





D IN 1864...SAME YEAR AS PEARL an 


W. C. BUTLER, Supt. Casualty Dept 


SATURDAY 


THE LONDON 
Oxford Reads ‘Psmintheus’” For Our Psmith 


BY P.O: D. 
London, 


Canada 


front of 
have managed to 
where 

About the only 
on the Memorial 
thought of it all 


up her monument, 


not have been 


2 drivers trust to insurance, and an reasing num “we probably would 
} nl } h 
n motorists are protected by the EUREKA-SECURITY ggg? vasa ii 
1 I was a membe! 
! imorous crowd 


pushing 


bonny sight 





ning the route. 


It was a very pleasant and exhilar- 


Head Office for Canada: Victory Bldg., TORONTO iting spectacle in 


And the ple 


see how well and 
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ENGLAND 


the Canadian visit 


interlude, the 


‘te builded better 
than they knew... 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, of delegates from 





of the nation, and its more than 
3,500,000 policyholders, with Two 
Billion Dollars of their savings in- 
vested in the Dominion, are a vital 
force for economic stability and pro- 
gress. Linked together for their 
mutual welfare, they help to bind 
Province to Province and maintain 


the unity of the Dominion. 


No institution could so endure and 
prosper if it had not given private and 
public service of the first quality. As 
with the Fathers of Confederation, so 
with the Fathers of Life Insurance in 


Canada “They builded better than 


they knew.” 
Life Insurance in Canada salutes 
Charlottetown in its commemorative 


July 16 to July 21—of 


the historic Conference seventy-five 


celebration 


years ago. 


LIFE INSURANCE 


GUARDIAN OF CANADIAN HOMES 








Royal 


squeeze 


and shouting while they 
royal robes? ‘We"” 


‘amused.” 


not all at once, 
off one’s feet bec 
nore onerous. But 
and Queen leave next 
state luncheon at the 


e with the four 
escort of 
ining metal and 


I waving 
i the cheering and waving crowds 


asantest 


unceasing 





26, 


parade 


Mall 
Palace. 
boy 


] ONDON, too, has had to have its 
“ bit of pageantry 
connection with the 
quite a generous helping, in 
fact. On Thursday there was the tri- 
umphal return home, and the biggest 
crowd ever seen in 
Buckingham 
doubtful if another 


visit 


and 


could 


in 


unoccupied 
was the top of Queen Victoria’s head 
the 
What would that august old lady have 

clambering 
waving 
clung to her 


probably would 


place 


gates 


But 


loy 


get 


mo 


fo 


King and Queen both looked. 
had been a lot of talk in the Press and 
elsewhere of the immense strain 
American 
receptions, 
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have 


to pretend that 


al 


s older 
hundred 


successl\ ely 


re 


I did see the King 


I 


Guildhall. 
the state 
cream-colored 
Life Guards, all 
plumes, 


mid-day 
it was to 
cheerful 
There 
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THE GOVERNOR of the Hudson's 


Bay Company inspects his northern 
posts in modern fashion. Some 5,000 
miles were covered by P. Ashley 
Cooper, traveling by air, to visit two 
dozen posts between Edmonton and 
Aklavik on this summer’s inspection 
tour Note SATURDAY NIGHT'S 
Financial Section being read aloft by 
P. A. Chester, the company’s general 
manager, in the seat behind Mr. Cooper. 


the thousands of hand-snakes, and 
heaviest of all perhaps—the constant 
need for care and tact, where any 
little slip would be so enormously 
magnified in its effect. 

Well, all I can say is that neither 
the King nor the Queen could have 
looked any better, if they had spent 
the time up at Balmoral amid the 
quiet of the Highland braes. -They 
showed no sign whatever of. strain 
One can only conclude 
that they were not conscious of any, 
that they had felt no call to behave 
with anything but the simplicity and 
kindness and dignity which are natur- 
al to them, that they had thoroughly 
enjoyed their experiences, and that, 
being happy themselves, they had 
made happy around them. 
And that is the chief reason why the 
Royal Tour was the tremendous, the 
triumphant success it was 


Careful ‘‘Bhoys” 


From watching the Royal Progress 
I went along to Olympia to see the 
International Horse Show, which is 
always one of the most attractive 
features of the Season—even to a 
man who doesn’t know much more 
about a horse than that you put the 
bridle on one end and make a point 
of not walking too close to the other. 
But fortunately you don’t have to 
know anything about a horse to en- 
joy the Horse Show. You merely 
have to look on. 

The chief item on the program for 
Friday afternoon was the jumping 
for the Connaught Cup for British 
and Dominion officers. This year it 
was an entirely British affair. There 
was no entry from any of the Domin- 
ions, though our own Canadian High 
Commissioner, Vincent Massey, pre- 
sented the Cup, handing it up to the 
winner with a calm dignity entirely 
unimpaired by the champings and 
pawings of the spirited war-horse, 
which looked about ten feet high. 
But probably High Commissioners get 
hardened to such honorable perils. 

It cannot be said that this year’s 
Horse Show was quite up to the 
standard of other years. There was, 
for instance, nothing to compare with 
the performances given in other 
Shows by the famous Escadron Noir 
from Saumur, the’ great French 
school of equitation, whose displays 
of high-school riding were the finest 
ever seen in this country. So at least 
competently horsey have 
assured me, though even I knew that 
I was watching something very beau- 
tiful indeed in the grace and perfec- 
tion of its apparently effortless 
mastery. 

Perhaps I should’ include Eire 
among the foreign entries. At any 
rate, I noticed that the Irish team 
jumped in the international events, 
but refused to do it for the Connaught 
Cup, which is an exclusively Empire 
affair Oh, well, I suppose the 
“bhoys"” have to be careful. It 
wouldn't do to have the I.R.A. ex- 
pressing its annoyance with a few 


or of worry. 


people 


people 


extra bDOomDs 


“‘ Jocosissime” 


When next you read of the adven- 
tures of Bertie Wooster and 
and Psmith-—supposing, dear reader, 
that you are, like myself, a Wode- 
addict-—-kindly remember that 
the author of all those delectable ab- 
surdities is now to be spoken of as Dr 
Wodehouse At Oxford last week 
they made him a “D.Litt.”’—not to be 
confounded with Doctor of Litters, 
inless you want to get into trouble 


leeves 


house 


with the courts. 

There may be a certain number of 
priggish and pedantic 
object to a mer 
honored 3ut the erudite authorities 
of Oxford, who talk Ciceronian Latin 
as easily as the rest of us talk slang, 
have happily thought otherwise. And 
there is this at least to be said for 
Mr.—I beg his pardon, I mean Dr. 
Wodehouse He does write English, 
graceful and easy and spirited Eng- 
lish He manages to be extremely 
without having to adopt the 
most of the 


persons who 
humorist being so 


funny 
tough sort of jargon 


LETTER 


July 15, 1939 





popular humorists of the day affect 

chiefly, I suspect, because the bulk 
of their stuff would be very flat and 
unfunny without it. Oxford did well 
to honor him. 

One of the 
Wodehouse fans was how the Public 


Oo “4 
Orator at the Conference—or the En- ny Vi 


caenia, as they call it in their spright- Py 


ly way—would manage to work in 
ry 


things that puzzled 


the names of the Wodehousian gal- 
axy, for all these things are done in 
Latin. But the P.O. was equal to the 
occasion. He even contrived to fit 
them into hexameters, though 
the admirable Psmith surprisingly 
emerged as “Psmintheus.” 

The epithets applied to “P.G.” 
himself rose magnificently from ‘fac- 
etissme” to “jocosissime” and finally 
to the superb “ridibundissime.”’ There 
was a lot more of it, which I won't 
inflict on you-—-probably you have 
lost your Latin dictionary, too—but 
it was very learned and jolly. And 
everyone was delighted, including, no 
doubt, Dr. Wodehouse himself. But 
he is probably going to find that from 
now on he will be known as “Doc.” 
That sort of thing takes a lot of liv- 
ing down. 

Incidentally Vincent ae Saar 
figured in the Honors List—a D.C.L. ORDERE 
this time. But then he is an old Yi 
Oxford man and an M.A. of Balliol, 4 
so he probably finds no difficulty in 
taking this sort of thing in his stride. 
He may even have found it easy to 
follow the description of himself and 
his activities “Nune Londinii id 


FOR RENT | 
strenue prae se fert ut artioribus, si Li ht M uf t . S | 
fieri potest, vinculis cum Matre Bri- ig all ac uring pace 


tannia filia sua conjungatur.” 7300 
Very 

One of these days I shall borrow a 

dictionary and work it out. 
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D FOR THE ROYAL TRAIN 


Massey also 











neatly and nicely put, too! floor space in Brandham bldg., corner 
College and Euclid Sts. Apply on prem- 


square feet of bright, airy, clean 
ises or phone MO. 0784. 
‘ 
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SVs 


When your car is mechanically in order 
MOTOR OIL 


and Quaker State is in the crankcase...then 
you are a carefree motorist. For Quaker 
State Motor Oil is pure...acid-free. Each 
drop is scrupulously refined to provide you 
with rich, heat-resistant lubricant. Make 
Acid-Free Quaker State your choice. 
Your car will run better, last longer. Quaker 
State Oil Refining Company of Canada, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 
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the Investor 


The Price We Must Pay 
for Export Industry 


BY ALBERT C. WAKEMAN 








volume. 


wages and living standards. 


latter path. 
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T FIRST glance it 
country had come to a sorry pass, 
that it should boggle at the admis- 
sion, for the purpose of establish- 
ng a shoe manufacturing industry in 
Canada, of regugee capital and 


looks as if the 


ref- 


ugee workers from Czecho-Slovakia, 
with the fate of which nation Cana- 


lians had already 
sympathy. 
The suggestion that it 


expressed so much 


was merely 


a scheme to evade the immigration 
law seems to be the merest non- 
sense. The Bata firm is one of the 
largest in the world, and the handi- 
cap of export business under Ger- 
man as compared with Czecho-Slo- 
vakian auspices is sufficient reason 
for its desire to find new locations. 


In fact it has very largely re-located, 


uready having plants in Great Bri- 
tain and the United States. Canada 
is fortunate to be even in the run- 
ning. 


Competition, But... 


Every capital investment, and ever) 


new worker, means more competition 
for those already on the job. But 
it is the very essence of progress 
that new inventions and new systems 
should grow into new industries, and 
that fresh workers should become 


ivailable year. To stifle it 
would be the philosophy of destroy- 
ing labor-saving machines, and re- 


every 


turn to primitive mucking in the 
jirt—in short, to those methods 
which produced the poorest returns 


for the hardest labor. 

The road to progress must be paved, 
stone by with devices for 
putting more goods on the market 
per unit of capital and labor employed 
That some equipment and some labor 


stone, 


becomes obsolete with each new 
addition to production, is inevitable. 
The fact remains that there is still 


some net addition to the 
of capital and labor employed, and to 
purchasing power. 

An export industry f 

ivor, on the ground that it 
the new output out of the country, 
ut spends the proceeds within it 
That is an old mercantilist view 


aggregates 


inds special 


sends 


Why there should be any _ special 
blessing in improving methods and 
lowering prices to the foreign 
rather than to the domestic buyer 


is difficult to see. 


The Bata incident nevertheless 
raised the very important question 
whether we in Canada really want 
to industrialize our country for ex- 
port. 

It is not an isolated case, however 
The whole future of munitions and 


aircraft in Canada hinges on whethe! 
we are willing and able to fabricate 
in Canada at a competitive level 
The Empire favors us a little on 
armament, but Britain cannot be ex- 
pected to pay us a high premium 
for taking over her production. 

other normal manufac- 
tures we may also derive some bene- 
fit from Empire preferences, but 
with self-sufficiency being emphasized 


In shoes or 


n Australia, New Zealand, etc., the 
scope for this kind of export seems 
to be narrowing. Real strength can 
be founded only on the ability to 
meet all comers 


Question of Standards 


decide, is 


small 


has to 
with a 


What Canada 
whether to be satisfied 


population living on a high standard 
through accepting only the small 
amount of business that be done at 


whether to go afte! 
necessary to 


high prices, or 
the volume of 
sustain a large population 

If you own a good farm, you prob- 
ably can keep a small family in com- 


business 


fort by working only the best parts 
But if you crowd it with depend 
ents, then you have to cultivate i! 
intensively, and plow back a lot of 
the proceeds in order to maintain 


its fertility. 
Canada is in 
gard to its own 
having lived well 
being now faced 


that position in Tre- 
natural 
off the best, but 
with the fact that 
if more people are to make thei! 
livelihood here, then some of our 
standards must go by the board 
motor-car, the telephone, the expen- 
sive radio, and the six-roomed house 
with all cannot be 
financed on the 
farms or ut 
are on the border line 
today 


conveniences 
income of many 


naoertakings which 
undertaking wt 


of subsistenc 





Behind the Bata shoe incident is the major problem of whether we 
want manufacturing of the kind that goes after exports in 


In these times when the field for high priced exports is so limited, 
such a development threatens to revise downward our ideas on 


We have therefore to decide whether to remain a people living 
well off the cream of our natural resources, or become a much 
greater people cultivating these resources more intensively. 


This article suggests that we are being inevitably driven along the 


resources, 


The 





Among those who glibly speak of 
doubling our population, there is a 
fiction to the effect that so much 


more volume of business would en- 
able us all to prosper. The fact is 
that, other things being equal, the 
more you crowd a country the lower 
you depress the average output per 
head. 


Inventions and improvements 
overcome this, as witness the 
that eleven million people live 
ter in Canada today than did a few 
thousand Indians four centuries ago. 
But with the technique available at 
a given time, it is better for the in- 
dividual if the country is under- 
populated than if it is over-populated. 
Indeed it is 


can 
fact 
bet- 


better also to keep the can the eleven million people who 
capital investment below rather than are living in it today, but their 
above the _ possibilities. Under-de- earning power to start with would 
velopment means that there are Op- average much lower than it does 
portunities for both labor and capital. now, and their net income, after 
The full maturity of a nation (if taxes, would certainly be less. 
ever reached) means that the door It is easy to overlook the fact 
to enterprise is closed; you have to that the absorption of new peoples, 
wait for some one else to die in and the opening up of new resources 
order that you may step into his to sustain them, is of itself a costly 
shoes. That is why, in European and usually a_  debt-creating  pro- 
countries, they have to pay pre- cedure. And it is also rather obvious 
miums to get their sons into the pro- that a political attitude which has 
fessions, and give dowries with their allowed the debt to get out of hand 
daughters in marriage. when there were only eleven mil- 
lion people living on a high standard, 
Carrying Our Debt would make ae worse mess of 
finance if there were twenty mil- 
But, you suggest, since we have lion people on a lower economic scalt 
already over-capitalized our country There is no conceivable way in 
With debt-—-should we not try to which another ten million people 
build the country up to the debt? can be introduced into the country 
If you have incurred a $10,000 debt as consumers, without at the same 
for a $5,000 farm, you may carry time introducing them as _ com- 
it by taking on more help, but it petitive producers and workers. 
will mean a tougher grind for all 


If we still feel that every argument 
is in favor of growth, we have only 
So also could twenty million people to ask ourselves whether we would 
living in Canada service the present rather live (as average workers, 
debt with less individual burden than not as idle rich) in such matured and 


concerned. 
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GETTING IN DEEPER AND DEEPER 


populous countries as France, Ger- 
many, Belgium and England, or in 
the comparatively “undeveloped” 


countries such as Canada, South 
Africa, Brazil and the Argentine. 
For all the artificially-created em- 


ployment available in the old coun- 
ries, it is admitted that the best 
opportunities for the young are still 


found in the newer countries. 


Then, if we decide to push on, we 
can do so with an intelligent real- 
ization of what to expect. Possibly 
we have no real choice in the mat- 


ter. For we have been told, in a 
way, that if we do not fill up our 


country we will have to hand it over 


to a people who will use it. And 
these same circumstances are forc- 
ing us to think in terms of gross 


results—the number of airplanes and 
shells that we can make, and the 
number of men we can provide to 
handle them, and at the time 
the number of workers we can keep 
producing food and other nec 

rather than in terms of the 
standard of living. 
have to reconcile 


(Continued on Nest 


same 


essaries 
aver- 
age Possibly We 


ourselves to a 


Page) 
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No. 1 Problem 


BY P. M. RICHARDS 


problems worrying society yloyment is, 


(y ALL the major 
today, none is more bothersome and pressing 
than unemployment. Because unemployment isn’t 
something that can be pushed aside with the promise 
that we will deal with it another day, as we do with 
the problems of our railway losses and over-gov- 


I 
t 


standing 
tion 


problems 


What, we 


may ask, 





| of course, not really an individual 
ylem, but rather is inseparably linked with other out- 


and obstacles to 
resulting checks on productive enterprise 
is the value 


pro- 


and 
international 


of taxes 


socialistic 


trade, 


legisla- 
With their 
generally 
of measures to facili- 


ernment and unbalanced budgets; unemployment tate the construction of buildings so long as there is 

forces itself upon our consciousness every day in reason to doubt that those buildings can be put to 

the necessity of providing relief for destitute out-of- profitable use? 

vorks and in the discomfort of seeing our young It is surely more than a coincidence that during 

people without jobs or any prospect of getting them the years in w hich unemployment has been de- 
The unemployment problem is particularly worry- veloping as our No. 1 economic and social problem, 

ing because it seems to be steadily becoming more we have also witnessed an almost complete cessa- 


serious. That is, the development 


of our economy seems to have 
reached a point where unemploy- of idle capital on 
ment is a serious factor even in 
relatively good times, and an Post Offices or 


economy-wrecking factor in times 


siderably greater than at any time return on 
during the ‘twenties 


A recent review by the Bank of Nova Scotia por- 


come so 





going into 


tion of the flow of 


money 


not so good. For instance, unem- Today the banks 
ployment in the best year of are chock-full of 
the recovery (1937) was con- ployment Because 


investments 
difficult and 
government 


‘apital into productive enterprise, 
notwithstanding the existence of the 


greatest volume 
record 


Factories ? 


and 


other finan 
looking for 
the earning of 
in “risk” 
uncertain, the 


bonds and 


enter} 





ther 


iN 
travs vividly the rapid growth of unemployment “non-risk” investments. Governments spend it fo 
following the onset of the depression, to a point in relief of unemployment and for new highways, post 
1932 and 1933 when approximately one-quarter of offices and bridges. We do not get new factories 
the country’s entire working force were without and it is new factories we need 
jobs. It also shows the gradual reduction in unem- During this period in w hich aa ena hCaarnnauiAi 
ployment in the subsequent years up to and includ- has slowe i almost to a halt. scientific research has 
ing 1937 and the more recent worsening of the developed a 


thousand new 
materialsand 


situation, including the significant fact that although 
in 1937 employment momentarily regained the peak 
level of 1929, unemployment still remained sub- 
stantial, because of the addition to the unemployed 


new processes for 


the use of indus- 


ranks of many thousands of persons, both young try in the pro- 
neople and adults, who had never been wage- duction of new 
a and better goods 


arners 
, And conservative 


; : informed opinion 
Make Building Profitable 

The bank review tells us that 
ployment originates with the industries 
W ide fluctuations in activity, namely those concerned 
with construction and other durable goods and with 
certain branches of export trade, which fact of course 
provides the reason for the emphasis on stimulating 
construction, and particularly residential building 
in the report of the National Employment Commis- 
sion and in Dominion legislation. 

But while it is clearly shown that this is a fruitful 
tield for governmental stimulation, we are perhaps 
entitled stimulation can possibly be 

view of the fact that unem- 


. t..3 Costive in bey 
uiequately emecuive, i \ 


the bulk of unem- 
subject to 


satisfaction 

Instead of 
our central aim 
which 


tion and 


to question if 


FS 


holds 
for the employment of all 





that 


there is already scope 


would-be workers in the 


of known wants, including the modern- 
ization of industry's productive equipment. 

concentrating on 
tions created by unemployment, it would surely be 
better for those presently unemployed and for society 
as a whole if we made the increasing of production 
That would involve, of course, the 
creation of conditions favorable to such an increase, 
is much more easily 
can we get rid of our debts and taxes? 
acceptance of 
themselves do much to hearten industry and owners 
of capital and smooth the path of progress 


the relief of condi- 


said than done. How 
But recogni- 
the new objective would 
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What Is A Canadian 
Oil Royalty? 


BY H. G. COCHRANE 


few Canadians know how funds are raised for drilling wells. 


This article is designed to inform them, particularly regarding 
oil royalties. 


Notwithstanding the rapid progress of Alberta oil development, | 


It deals with such matters as the evolution of the oil royalty, the 
ownership of mineral rights in Canada, the customary procedure | 
in Alberta, royalties vs. oil stocks, uncontrolled flow vs. pro- | 
ration, prairie oil consumption and production, and provides a | 
useful yardstick for the evaluation of royalties. | 


Mr. Cochrane rightly says that the Western Canadian oil industry 
would benefit greatly by undertaking an educational campaign 
in Eastern Canada with a view to selling itself to a larger section | 
of the Canadian public. } 








develop 


pment in Alberta has Section 4 rovides 


(pil 

poured wealth into many 
pocket over the past three y 
day it has grown to a point w! 
local supply of 
inadequate to keep up the pa 
apart from the prairie provinces and 
British Columbia, little is known about 
how funds are 
beyond a fami 








investment 





raised for drilling wells 





irity with the names 


of a few of the better known oil 
stocks. 
While most of the earlier oil de- 


velopments in Alberta were financed 
through the sale of shares, since the 
discovery of crude in 1936, financing 
through royalties, as is standard prac- 
tice in most oil-fields in the United 
States, has been ] 
method used. 





more generally the 


More Eastern Capital 


Most of the money 
in Canadian oil 
western capital. Much the sar 
tion existed a generation agi 
United States where oil had | 
been found in 


invested to date 


royalties has been 








limited quantities in to the W 





yet where, as larger oil-fields 


the east, 


































































were found in California, Oklahoma ro tv of t s ir h 
and Texas, the east was r ir situat ghts ar * 
different towards the opportunities of- the Territ s ma g under fed- 
fered for investment in western Ss tior 
royalties. 
Yet, since the World War, a mu 
greater interest in oil has been 
played in the east and there t s 
hundreds of oil-rovalty jealers to- I n > = 
day who have sold m ns of eral rights on t 
dollars worth of royalties ist- r those w ase ™ ents 
ern public ease them from the province in wh 
At the outset of the recent depres- thev ar Situated, and 10° f gross 
sion, the many oil-royalty trusts which production Is payable to that prov- 
had been formed in the United States nce in the se of C.P.R. lands, o1 
prior to that time crashed along with Calgary and Edmonton lands, how- 
other types of inflated investments ©V&r, “ were transferred by tt 
and it took four ; I i min ents, these 
egan t gnts Se t - 
royalt i 
s Ex ‘ i s ~ 
sa Z 25 - > 
s i n irg 7 t 2 ; 
t ¢ return g ss I 
+ Dp y 
i r We Y th Y S t rr 
ontrol over th sit . r 
< ties Commins In t N -wes s 
nong other things set nds nas 
maximum price which dealers may ights were ex g 
charge for royalties at the time the transfer of owners 
trust agreement is di \ ents s 
trust company who are to act as agent 5 
for the oil-producing ympar t SS 
Evolution of Royalty Aa On sem ng. a8 already ex- 
plained. a transfer of v1 Said kid eee 
In early days the oil-royalty \si- sub-s S E 
ness commenced in the form of $s S 
sonal agreements between landowners at th nd-titles S 
and the oil producer ) ased ss s 
land for « ing ands s s s s 
mineral rights are include n s ghts 
deed, the landowner may separate and 
sell these rights Alberta Procedure 
is fully equipped to d ‘ 
Ss Ss YY ts . r ne a : 
a! T} s . 
ry ‘ <1 = - 
it gt 1 
4 So 7 = t S 
ing must commen sually wit : 
twelve months), px nt of prod ee ——S 
to be received by t i vner be : 
fore ded n eX ses ot i : : : 
taxes, t t 
Y , ? g S 4 7 it < & ? nt So 5 5 Sts 
any A navahle for renew : ~ s 
east : 2 7 
Mineral Rights 
I rit t t f 4 sts 
n S67 ind 1 WwW s t > 
Prairie Provinces t elo! j i nanagen xpenses ’ 
t Indians or to Hudson's Bav stinguis sé 
Company Under the Ruperts roya s 
Act” of 1865, mucl f th Hudson's s 
Bay land in what was then t e the either I 
North-West Territories ais giv s 
back to the Crown: whilk ater by Ss 
terms of the various Indian treaties tion tli such tin Ss tl rigina 
Indian lands, other than allotted ré nt is turned f th 
servations, were also returned to the I has ft tin t 
Crown, and all titles conferred by t} ieferred” royalty-h s als 
Hudson’s Bay Company on_ lands P t A furt assification 
Which they disposed of prio t listi shes between alties on 
March 8 1869—were confirmed ! quction from a single we and those 
1868 by the Dominion suct inds as na ise and a t 1 
had then been sold by the Hudson's lrilled thereon 
Bay Company included mineral rights A reputable trust mpany is s 
The Dominion Lands Act of 1888 Continued Page 15 
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Mines 


BY J. A. McRAE 


(GOLD may be advanced from $35 
to $41.34 an ounce at the dis- 
cretion of the president of the United 


States according to authority once 
more restored to the president. Those 
who threatened to pull down the 
structure which the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration has erected were quick 
to learn that whether the Roose 
velt program has been right or wrong 


it has nevertheless become so deeply 
rooted that it cannot be torn down 
haphazardly without serious dam- 
uge to the entire American tree 
Hence the ontinued executive con- 
trol ove no! and gold 
e 
(,ola mn S I } i Que 
ye . roxima 1). OOM 
s 1 g Six ynt 
na 1 i ra g to estim 
s i i I 5 
1 S ) I 
om 


oun 


ing 


ce 


costs. 


of 


gold, 


the 


companys 
turned attention toward lower operat- 
The decline of 20 per cent 


has 


in grade of ore as compared with the 
average obtained during 
he margin 


duce 


Wright-Hargreaves 


od t 


of net 


tre 


1938 has re- 


ited 


imately 215,000 tons of ore 


six months 


ended 


June 


20) 


profit 


ap} 


IrOX- 


luring the 


according 


to preliminary and unofficial estim- 
ates prepared for this paper. Output 
was slightly above the average estab- 
lished in 1938, and is estimated at 
$3,950,000 for the six months 

. 

Gold mining in Ontario used to be 
reckoned largely in terms of Por- 
cupine and Kirkland Lake mining 
reas Now, however, the Patricia 
District and the Thunder Bay field 
have com to be regarded as big 
f is also and with prospects of 

irthe mportant owth. Gold out- 

it from the listrict of Patricia 
for the first half of 1939 rose to ap 
roximately $4,800,000, or a close ip- 
roach to a rate of $10,000,000 a veal 
uty if gold from the Thunder 
Ba list n the six months ended 
s » $3,700,000 according 
ninar\ stimates i rate 

$7 n i Ua ‘ 

+ 

Onta » gold mines hav yauced 

grand t i »f $978,000, 006 n al 

S st f mining in vin 

that I t put 

S i i iks Ss idil 








































Makes a blawaout-as-harmless as 
a slow leak. Should .2- blowout 
occur, the exclusive Firestone 
Safety- Valve. holds ‘suffigterit ‘air 
inner .compartmegt -to | 

caite #s brought 
if control. 


favs jm. 
\ “‘Suppertthe car u 
=8tG A SAFE Stop under 


ao hin amee swnbrows 





LIFE PROTECTOR 
The Tire Within a Tire 


much 
was 


gold from this province as 
turned out in all past history 
That is to say that while the late sum- 
mer of 1939 will see output pass the 
first $1,000,000,000 in gold produced 
from mines of Ontario, yet by 1948 
the total will probably pass the §$2,- 
000,000,000 mark 

7 

The mining field 
juced some $22,000,000 in gold in 
half vear ended June 30. The Kirk- 
land Lake’ goldfield produced not 
far under $17,000,000 in the six months 


Porcupine pro- 


the 


ended June 30 
° 
Sigma Mines in Quebec produced 
$157,513 during June for a total of 
$932,684 in the six months ended 


June 30. 





a 
Siscoe Gold Mines had an output 
rf 97,211 during June, or a total of 
$981,356 during the half year ended 
June 30 
o 
Kenricia Gold Mines has gone into 


regular production with its new mill of 
100 tons daily 

e 
plant is in 
the Steep Rock Iron 
preparatory to commencement 
of underground development. 


A mining 
rection on 


Mines 


course of 


Sudbury Basin Mines will pay a 


lividend of five cents per share on 
July 27th. This will call for distri- 
yution of $85,000. The company holds 
ose to 1,200,000 shares of Falcon- 
ige Nickel Mines, and derives an 


_——$—$—————————————— nn 


CI ee : My : 


income of some $350,000 a year an- 
nually from this source In addi- 
tion, Sudbury Basin is a heavy holdet 
in other important mining companies 
e 
New Golden Rose showed an operat- 
ing loss of $2,100 in May due to a six- 
day loss in operating time in the mill 
In the first five months of this year 
operating profits aggregated $40,727 
e 
Preston East Dome produced $157,- 
during May. The grade of 
it $14.72 recovery was somewhat 
above the average expected until such 
time as milling operations 
established on current 
from the mine. 


O37 ore 


become 
production 


* 

Coniagas Mines will pay a dividend 
of 122 cents per share on August 10. 
e 

Paymaster Consolidated produced 
$123,765 during June. The 
yielded an average of $7.41 per ton. 
In the fiscal year ended June 30 the 
output amounted to $1,429,297. 

om 

McKenzie Red Lake has commenced 
lateral work at new levels established 
through recent completion of sink- 
ing to the 12th level. The greater 
part of production from the mine so 
far has come from above 500 ft. in 
depth. Marked interest is centering 
upon the results to be secured at the 


new levels about to be explored. 
e 


Perron Gold Mines produced $112,- 
712 during May, with the plant oper- 
ating at a rate of 360 tons 
of ore daily 


ore 


close to 


Firestone F 


CHAMPION 


as not only a new tire, but a new kind of tire — and 
it is—because it is built by an entirely new method. 


NEW TRIPLE-SAFE 
CONSTRUCTION 


In the Firestone Champion, a completely new type 
of tire cord called “Safety-Lock” is used, which is 
stronger and cooler-running. A new advanced 
method of Gum-Dipping locks the cords and plies 
together and provides the extra strength needed for 
the use of the new, thicker and tougher Gear-Grip 
tread, with its thousands of sharp-edged angles 
that make it a marvel for long mileage, non-skid 
protection and quick, safe stops. 2 Extra Cord 
Plies under the tread lock the body to the tread. 
Every part of the tire is locked and interlocked 
into one super-safe unit of amazing strength. 


NO EXTRA COST 


Wherever you travel, you need this extra non-skid 
safety and blowout protection and you need it 
NOW! Drive in today to the nearest Firestone 
Dealer and have him equip your car with Firestone 
Champions—the smart streamlined tires that give 
your car an entirely new appearance, 








Export Industry 


(Continued from Page 11) of the artificial home market dis 
sterner life, as did the Spartans of appear before they can be realized 
old in the buying power of dividends 

Accepting that as our fate, it or wages. 

means that we have to take our That is exactly what is happening 
new industries wherever we can to our present wheat bonus. It is 
find them. The Bata firm under- making the farmers a gift of forty 
takes to produce shoes at a low enough or fifty million dollars a year, but 
cost to compete on the world mar- taking exactly the same sum from 
kets, and in so doing it can hardly the pockets of the people as a whole. 
fail to under-cut a lot of the shoes A bonus is a nice thing when only 
now on our domestic market. That one class enjoys it. When every class 
will bear down hard, for a while, jg bonussed, its virtue disappears. 

on the home industry. But it is There probably never was, in the 
the price which we must pay for S€- history of the world, a country faced 
curing a group of workers who will ; 


with such an opportunity to acquire 


be buyers of industries ready made, as is Canada 


everything else except 


snoes. : hich tt today. The Bata shoe firm is only 
re ay which they Se 
And there is a Ayah . {. one of many hundreds, in Great Brit- 
‘an kee} »s dear enough to sat- |. : : 
COE ROED sages MEST SneNs : ain and other countries of Europe, 
isfy the existing producers, and at 


which are looking for a new location. 

Another industrial revolution may 
result from the war-clouds which are 
over Europe, and from the develop- 
ment of the airplane as an offensive 
medium annihilating the distances 


the same time cheap enough to sell 
in foreign parts. 

In many countries, export sub- 
are being used in an attempt 
to dump goods on export markets 
without affecting the domestic level. 


a lot 


sidies 


But this kind of bonus proves a which were formerly considered safe. 
boomerang. It invites special duties ; 
which raise the ante still higher. Canada’s Advantages 
f a complexity of manufac- : ; . : 
And ie a. comple os 7 x later ot What they are looking for, first of 
tures, it requires sooner or later a, Pe ; : : 
: c ace > Cc » > 

control of foreign exchange and a vad “+ ge ig = a . a a 

danger zone, ¢ f same , 
differentiation between domestic and . s : + : ; a de o 
export currencies. The bonus paid on © OS€ enough to world markets fot 
x] rts must be met by taxation at economical movement of raw ma- 
© € Ss Ss : A aAAc c F 5 4 
h a o that the apparent profits terials and finished products. Canada 
( e, § é ae c I ae ; 

satisfies them in that respect, while 


Madagascar does not. 

Second, there must be a reasonable 
prospect of political stability, and of 
adequate defense if needed. There 


again the British Empire fills the 
bill, while the interest of the United 


States in preserving Canada against 

invasion is a second vital 

tion. 
Third, 


enough 


considera- 


there should be at 
industrial 


least 
development to 
provide a minimum domestic market 
and a supply of raw materials and 
labor Canada has those features, 
with all the promise of further de- 
velopment by reason of its low 

population to area and 


ratio 
natural 


The United States is 
means overlooked in 
trial program 
est market in 


not by any 
this new indus- 
It is by far the great 
the world, and at the 
same time it remains a land of com- 
parative liberty. But however 
it may be for a self-contained 
omy, there is a grave suspicion that 
the new deal in wages, socialism and 
taxes will handicap the United States 
as a basis for an export industry. 
The low 
production 
American 
their 
is not 


good 
econ- 


costs associated with 

have done 
export in the 
continuation into 
assured, in the 
handicaps. 


mass 
much for 
past, but 
the future 


face of these 


Sacrifice Involved 


Canada can have this business, pro 


vided that it is willing to sacrifice 
some of the ideals to which it has so 
vainly tried to cling throughout the 
depression years. 


The change is liable to come in in 
direct ways, rather than in point 
blank requests for the abandonment 
of minimum wages and other restric- 
tions. Some of the largest 
concerns make their communi- 
ties, with houses, and amuse- 
ments, constituting a circle of trans- 
actions which defy the test of regu- 
lations which are aimed at a more 
individualistic economy. In a big way 
they parallel the problem of the Chin- 
ese restaurant which, to the minimum 


own 


stores, 





- wage authority, has always been a 

. & Chinese puzzle as to who owns it, 

AB JENKINS who runs it, who hires who, and fot 
World’s Safest Driver how much 


Has driven more than one 
and a half million miles 
on Firestone Tires 
without an accident. 


We cannot object to the community 
principle, have pointed 
with pride to many mining and in- 


dustrial centres which were developed 
Champion race drivers in that way. But we may have to re- 
whose very lives and vise our notions of how well the aver- 
Satet Gh tie sok age worker should live in such a 
kuaw. tire consteaction community. And if we are seriously 
and that is why they select going after the export of manufac- 
and buy Firestone Tires tures, the standard will have to be 
for their racing cars. based on what can be earned from 


such export business, and not on what 


we think can be squeezed out of the 
Canadian consumer. 
Visit th cae 
ts e 
Firestone Exhibit CHAMPION SAVINGS 


at the World's Fair PHE 


because we 


annual report of Champion 


Savings Corporation Limited, shows 


See Firestone Tires made an increase in assets of 59% and in 
in the Firestone Factory certificate deposits of 28% for the fis- 
and Exhibition Building cal year 1938. This makes the past 
at the New York World’s year one of the most successful re- 


Fair. Visit the Firestone 
Exhibit at the Golden 
Gate Exposition at San 
Francisco. 


corded by the company. 

The auditors’ report shows deposits 
With the company’s trustees equal 
to approximately $142 for every $100 
of liabilities to certificate 
Which is considerably in 
certificate requirements. 
were on the 


holders 
excess olf 
Investments 
basis of 96% in govern 


ment, provincial and municipal bonds; 
1% in first mortgages, for amounts 
never in excess of 50% of the assessed 


valuation of the city home properties 
that secured them 

The trustee 
ceive from 


will continue to re 
Champion Savings Cor 
poration Limited all funds required 
on an actuarial basis to mature the 
certificates and to invest them in 
high grade securities as specified in 
the savings certificates 

Champion Savings Corporation Lim 
ited is now 
dian 


operating in six Cana 
provinces, and, according to its 
president, L. R. Champion, further 
expansion 


is planned during the cur 
rent year Business in Eastern Can 
ada Where the Province of Quebe« 
territory Was opened in) 1938, show 


encouraging progress and business ha 


continued to increase 
the 


since the close of 


company’s fiscal year, indicating 
further progress in 1939 


industrial ~ 
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Before You Insure 
Consult 


Confederation 


Bae 


PCrTerat tat) a 
One of the World's Great 
Life Insurance Institutions. 


eat ee sa tal 


Tear ee ea 
Since 1871. 





THE OCEAN 
ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION LIMITED, 


FOR ALL CLASSES 





/ 
| OF INSURANCE 
| Ontario 
| Branch Office 
FEDERAL BUILDING 
| TORONTO 
| e 
HALBERI J. KERR 
Manager 
« 
Applications for Agencies Invited 





Let PILOT Steer You 


to New Business! 


SS 








All around you there are untapped 
eservoirs of opportunity to sell Pilot 
surance. Hundreds of uncovered risks 
ced your offer of suitable policies. 
hat's where Pilot is always ready to 
eer you into golden seas of real pros- 
erity. Offer Pilot's sound service, all- 
und coverage, and speedy settlement 
ide possible by six carefully-placed 
laims offices, and you'll reveal the quali- 
es which have brought Pilot such popu- 
rity in the auto and fire fields. The 
me Pilot advantages will bring jou 
fresh, increasing returns in’ burglary, 
irgo, elevator, teams, plate glass, gen- 
il and public liability, fidelity and 
ecurity bonds. Head Office, branch 
thees and inspectors are always ready 
ith any information you ask for 


PILOT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office: 199 Bay St., Toronto 

















During Vacation Time... 
Protect the Home with 


RESIDENCE BURGLARY 
INSURANCE 


‘CANADIAN 
FIRE 


INSURANCE Co. 


Winnipeg Toronto 
Calgary Vancouver 





THE OLDEST 


INSURANCE OFFICE 
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ROBERT LYNCH STAILING, 
Manager for Canada 
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Automatic Non-Forfeiture Clause 


BY GEORGE GILBERT 








Although it is not as yet compulsory under our Provincial insur- 
ance laws to include an automatic non-forfeiture provision in 
life policies, it is usual to incorporate this feature in the con- 
tracts issued by the companies regularly licensed to transact life 


insurance in this country. 


It is desirable that policyholders should make themselves familiar 


with this valuable provision in 


their contracts, so that they will 


be in a position to know definitely when the occasion arises 
whether the automatic premium loan plan or the extended term 
insurance plan is the one which should be chosen in their case. 


se 











features of 


Q)NE of the important 

level premium life insurance 
policies issued on any permanent plan 
is the automatic non-forfeiture pro- 
vision, under which, after premiums 
have been paid for two or three or 
more years, as the case may be, if 
the current premium is not paid when 
due, the policy is maintained in force 
automatically, either by way of a 
premium loan at not more than six 
per cent interest, or by way of ex- 
tended term insurance, as long as 
there is any cash value left in the 
policy. 

Under the policies of some com- 
panies, in the case of non-payment of 
premiums after the policy has been 
in force for two or three years, as 
stated in the contract, an automatic 
premium loan is” granted without 
application at six per cent interest, 
provided the surrender value, less any 
indebtedness, is in excess of the pre- 
mium due; or, after the policy has 
been in force for three years, th? 
policyholder may, by notice, provide 
for extended term insurance on the 
non-participating plan. 

Under the policies of other com- 
panies, after two or three years’ pre- 
miums have been paid, if the current 
premium is not paid the policy is 
maintained in force automatically as 
extended term insurance, according to 
a table of guaranteed values in the 
policy; or, on written request, the 
policy will be maintained in force by 
automatic premium loans as long as 
the net surrender value is sufficient 
to meet the required premium plus 
interest at six per cent per annum. 

Thus in both cases the policyholder 
has the privilege of selecting either a 
premium loan or extended term in- 
surance. But if he fails to make a 
selection, an automatic premium loan 
is granted in one case, While in the 
other case extended term insurance 
automatically applies. 


Reinstating Policy 


When an automatic premium loan 
has been granted, the policyholder has 
the privilege of paying off the loan 
at any time and so reinstating the 
policy for the full amount without 
having to furnish evidence of insur- 
ability, but when automatic extended 
term insurance has been granted, the 
must furnish evidence 
satisfactory to the 


policyholder 
of insurability 
company if he wants to have the policy 
reinstated on its original basis. 
Under the automatic extended term 
insurance provision, the policy is 
maintained in force for its face amount 
as term insurance during the entire 
term provided for, so that in case of 
a death claim the face amount of the 
policy is payable without any deduc- 
tion. Under the automatic premium 
loan provision, in case of a death 
claim, the amount payable is the 
face amount of the policy less any 
loan indebtedness existing against the 
policy at the time it becomes a claim 
It is for the individual policyholdet 
to determine which of these two pro- 
visions is the one which answers his 
own requirements; whether the auto- 
matic premium loan feature, with its 
privilege of reinstating the policy in 
its original position without furnish- 
ing evidence of insurability by paying 
off the principal and interest of the 
loan: or whether the automatic ex- 
tended insurance feature, which keeps 
the insurance in force for the full 
amount during the entire term pro- 
vided for, but which requires evidence 
of insurability if the policy is to be re- 
instated in its original position, 1s 


more suitable in his own particular 


case. 

On March 19, 
Mavers took out a life 
$25,000 and paid in cash the first pre- 
mium amounting to $1,821. In his 
application, W hich was made a part ol 
the policy, he had elected to pay the 
premium annually in advance and to 
have the dividends applied in reduc 
the premium; and, as a non- 
selected 


1930, one Adolph H 
policy for 


tion otf 
forfeiture provision, he had 


extended term insurance 


Borrowed on Policy 


His wife was the original beneficiary 
under the policy, but on May 6, 1930 
beneficiaries were 
changed, so that in addition to his 
his children were to share equally 


at his request, the 


wife 
in the proceeds in the event of his 


death. He died on April 1, 15+. Until 
September 19, 1932, a period of two 
and a half years from the date of the 
issuance of the policy, the premiums 
had been duly paid, but during the 
same period he had borrowed from the 
insurance company in order to pay a 
portion of the premiums. 

On September 19, 1932, he was in- 
debted to the insurance company in 
the sum of $1,994.44 on this account, 
and the indebtedness up to and in- 
cluding the last day of grace, October 
20, 1932, was $2,009, which was the 
cash surrender value of the policy on 
the last day of grace. 

One of the children took action 
against the insurance company for 
a share of the policy, claiming that 
the poiicy should have been kept in 
force by the company up to the time 
of the death of the insured. He con- 
tended that the insurance company 
was under an obligation to use the 
full cash surrender value of the policy 
without deduction of loans to pur- 
chase extended term insurance as of 
September 19, 1932; and that, had 
this been done, extended term insur- 
ance would have been in force when 
the insured died on April 1, 1934, and 
that he, as a beneficiary, would have 
been entitled to his share thereof. 

It was contended by the insurance 
company that the policy had lapsed 
without value on September 19, 1932, 
with the exception of the 
trivial sum of $9.56, which was the 
net cash surrender value on Septem- 
ber 19, 1932, and which would have 
purchased extended term insurance 
but for a few days, and that on the 
last day of grace the insured was in- 
debted for loans on the policy in the 
sum of $2,009, which was the cash 
surrender value on that date, leaving 
no value in the policy. 


possible 


Indebtedness Deducted 


Unless kept alive by the non-for- 
feiture must 
have lapsed for non-payment of the 
premium due on September 19, 1932 
The insured, however, had made the 
election for extended term insurance, 
and the pertinent parts of this option 
in the policy “The extended 
term insurance shall continue the in- 
surance in force from the due date of 
the premium in default for its original 
amount and any outstanding paid-up 
additions less any indebtedness to the 
company herein, but without the right 


provisions, the policy 


were, 


to loans.” 

Incorporated in the policy was a 
table by which could be calculated 
the value of extended term insurance 
at the end of any policy year In 
approaching its decision the trial 
court made the following statement: 
“While it has sometimes been held 
that in computing the sum available 
for extension purposes, the amount of 
loans on the policy cannot be deducted, 
the better view seems to be that from 
the net deducted 
policy loans and the surplus used as a 
single premium.’ 

Further, the court said: “It is clear 
that a change in the cash value 
changes the other values, as the cash 
value is the basis for the other values, 


reserve should be 


and constitutes the single net premium 
for the purchase either of paid-uj 
insurance or extended term insur- 


ance In the instant case the in- 
debtedness to the company on Sep- 
tember 19, 1932, when the premium 
became due, was $1,999.44, the cash 
value was $2,009, and the 
balance of $9.56 would have pur- 
chased extended term insurance for 
only a few days. On October 20, 1932, 
the last day of grace, the cash sur 
render value was $2,009, and the in- 


surrender 








Api 


agencies of the Crown Life Insurance 


BROWN, superintendent o 
Company, who was recently elected 
chairman of the Life Agency Officers 
Section of the Canadian Life Insurance 


Officers Association. 


debtedness on the policy was $2,009.” 

And in conclusion: “The insured 
died April 1, 1934, and the cash sur- 
render value or the reserve, less the 
indebtedness on the policy, from which 
extended term insurance could have 
been purchased, was_ insufficient to 
have purchased extended term insur- 
ance to the date of the death of the 
insured.” 

Accordingly, it was held that thers 
could be no recovery under the 
policy, which decision was upheld on 
appeal. 

ee 


Inquiries 


Editor, Concerning Insurance: 

Kindly give me, through your 
columns or by personal letter, your 
estimate of “Western Life Insurance 
Co.,” head office, Hamilton, Ont. 
I understand the company has recently 
moved its head office from Winnipeg to 
Hamilton. 

What is the company’s record? Its 
management, and its future prospects? 

As a subscriber, I shall appreciate 
your analysis and comments. 

M. L. H., New Hamburg, Ont 


The Western Life Assurance Com- 
pany, With head oflice at Hamilton, has 
been in business since June 1, 1911. It 
was originally incorporated in Mani- 
toba in 1910, took out a Dominion 
charter in 1914, and since 1918 it has 
been under Dominion 
charter and registry. It is regularly 
licensed for the transaction of life 
insurance, and has a deposit with the 
Government at Ottawa of $60,000 for 
the protection of Canadian 
holders exclusively. 

For a number of years under the 
previous administration the company 
was not very active in the insuranc 
tield, but maintained itself in a satis- 
factory tinancial position. Under the 
present management, the company has 
been going ahead, its new business in 
1938 showing an increase of fifty per 
cent over the new 
while the new premiums on a cash 
basis also showed an increase of fifty 
per cent over those for 1937. Th 
rate of interest earned on the assets 
in 1938 was 5.23 per cent, as compared 
with 5.13 per cent in 1937 

At the end of 1937, the latest dat 
for which Government figures al 
available, the total assets of the com- 
pany were $1,5/9,201.25, whue_ the 
total liabilities except capital 
amounted to $1,217,029.83, 


operating 


policy- 


business of 1937 


showing a 


surplus as regards policyholders of 
$162,171.42 As the paid up capita 
amounted to $138,040.00, there was 
thus a net surplus of $24,131.42, over 
capital, policy reserves and all liabili- 
ties 


There is no doubt in my mind that 
the change in the 
in the location of the 
improved the 
Under energetic and cap- 
there 
should not 
steady growth in business and financial 


administration and 
head office has 
future prospects of the 
company 
able management is no reason 
why the company) show 
strength from now on, to the advant- 
policy- 


ge of both shareholders and 


ag 


holders 


FIRE — CASUALTY — MARINE 
AUTOMOBILE — AVIATION 





Thousands, by reason of 
mutually satisfactory ex- 
perience, continue to in- 


sure with us, year after 


year. 
INSURANCE 


UNIO SOCIETY 
OF CANTON= 


ESTABLISHED 1835 


Head Office for Canada 
1400 Metropolitan Bldg. 
TORONTO 
COLIN E. SWORD, Manager for Canada 


J. W. BINNIE, Associate Mgr. (Montreal) 


=— Fike == 
ESTABLISHED 


LLINGTON Fy 
COMPANY 


INSURANCE A wsce 
es _— 


HEAD OFFICE - TORONTO 


AUTOMOBILE 
1840 


ONE OF THE OLDEST CANADIAN COMPANIES 


H BEGG 


PRESIDENT 


TAT ELA LTE 


HEAD OFFICE a TORONTO 


GEORGE H. GOODERHAM A. W. EASTMURE 
dst ul Managing Director 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
IN SOME TERRITORIES THROUGHOUT CANADA 


Automobile and General TE sae ie 


AGENCY INQUIRIES INVITED 


ae ee eee 


VANCE C. SMITH, Chief Agent  pteee 
CONCOURSE BUILDING 


TORONTO Wiarld’s Greatest Automobile Mutual’ 


aT Ca 
OU Cum 
Associated Companies 


THREE NEW 46 99 ACCIDENT AND 
NON-AGGREGATE FIVE FEATURE HEALTH POLICIES 
Non Cancellable; 
Guaranteed Renewable; 
No Increase In Premium at any time; 


No Rider or Restriction after Issuance; 
Non-Proratable for Change of Occupation, 


ALSO: Hospital and Surgical Reimbursement Available. 
OUR COMPLETE LINE includes: All Forms of Life Insurance. 


OVER $2.00 IN ASSETS *** FOR EACH $1.00 OF LIABILITIES 


LOYAL PROTECTIVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


371 BAY ST. — TORONTO — ONTARIO 


Where the Dotted Lines Meet 


Almost every day there is death at the crossroads. In the 
newspapers the dotted lines show where the cars collided 
and where the Accident meted out death and injury. It is a 
matter of utmost satisfaction while travelling to feel that 
should an accident happen, a specified income is assured by 
a policy in the “Mutual Benefit”. Get particulars of our 
policies that ‘pay for a day or a lifetime” 


For 
99% 


of Claims 


B.as'ness 
and 
Pro‘essional 
Men and 
Women 


SS 


Paid Same 





“HEALTH “°ACGI 
“ASSOCIATION ~~ 


$72,000,000.00 Already Paid in Benefits 
Head Office for Canada: 34 King St. E., Toronto 


Day Proofs 
Received 





Agents invariably find this 
a very pleisant Company 
to represent. 


SOUTH 
BRITISH 


INSURANCE CO., L.TD. 


Head Office tor Canada, Toronto 
1400 Metropolitan Bldg. 


COLIN EK. SWORD, Manager for Canada. 





THE 
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ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 


Both) 
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The 
Conservation. 


oF | Estates, 


=A= 





{Conservation of Estates is 


— when administration 
is delegated to this Trust 
Company. Shrinkage is one 
of the commonest forms of 
tlosses to Estates whose cus 
‘Itodians have not been 
yjappointed under the safe- 
guarding elements that dis- 


iinguish this Trust Company's 


policies and regulations. 


GTC EDO 
TRUST 


AND EXECUTOR COMPANY 
ea Ke) onal) 
152 ST. JAMES ST. WEST- MONTREAL 








SATURDAY 


NIGH 


GOLD & DROSS 


It is recommended that answers to inquiries in this department 
be read in conjunction with the Business and Market Forecast. 





width is 12 feet with grade running 
between $12 and $13 a ton. While 
values have tapered off to the wrest 
there is still no indication of having 
reached its limit to the east. Drifting 


MONTREAL L. H. & P. 


Editor, Gold & Dross 

Recently I acquired a little money 
which I would like to invest in a good 
sound Canadian stock which would on the tenth level was recently re 
afford me a fairly secure income, Afte sumed and the ore length extended 
looking around, I decided on Montreal to 500 feet with width and grade 
Light, Heat & Power common, Sine about the same as on the _ horizon 


you helped me with the rest of my above. Development of this vein has 


modest portfolio and I have been we li given the company the best position 
pleased, I wonder if you would mind in its history as regards ore resources 
commenting on this stock fo ne At the beginning of the year ore 

G. D. B.. Halifax, N.S reserves were suflicient to supply the 


Diamond dril- 
ling is now being done 


tenth level 


mill for three vears. 
Montreal Light, Heat & Power Is 


| below the 
selling currently at 31', to yield 4.8 


preparatory to carrying 
per cent and is, I think, a sound buy 





1 ; development deeper. A net profit of 
for income. The company's stability — ¢353.985, equal to 15.24 cents { 
of earning power pel share WNINGS share, was reported in 1938 and div 
from 1929 to 1939 have varied eee lends totalling 14 cents per share 
$2.14 to $1.75, as compared with @ Wore paid. In the first 12 weeks of 


dividend rate of $1.50 per shat 
lividend 1 ; operating profit was 


lends it this attraction. In the yea! 


ended December 31, 1938, earnings 


equal to $1.94 per share agains 
$1.91 in the previous year JUNIOR GOLDS 
Ka ngs 1 1939 a past 
j 10 f , Gold & Dross 
i great ade 1 St l 
J , 4 
t i\ rs f1 f t Ss ) 
sa i , S } good 
gs, I x ; 
nay make for mo ate g s As 1 he pre-prod 
i sa ee sha { S 
t ss \ [ I Saint J ’ NF} 


gold producers which appea: 


SAN ANTONIO stra tw at the pr sent time includ 


Preston East Dom 


b ( ‘ in? 1 
ha ( X Central Patr i, Kerr-Addison, Powell 
I vn, San Antonio, Leitch and Beat- 
San A ) shares I hud held tie, \ Malartie Goldfields has 
appeal in those nearing the production 
s iy 
{ Gold & Dross: 
\ 
‘\ > > ) 
Sa Cu jou tell ie if the plan of re- 
: thre Detroit Inter- 
\n s s 
4 i Company has been 
1a ga S is 5 
ed yet? Also, will you please 
the te s of the eorganiza- 


S. P. F., Edmonton, Alta 


¢ per cent debentures will receive 2 
new common shares for each $1,000 


of debentures. 


holders and 7.7 p 
shares of the stock 
tureholders For 
1 shar ol 


mon held, one such 


1 


CONSOLIDATED OIL 
. Gold & Dross: 
Kindly furnish me 


financial standing and future 
cts of, Consolidated Oii Cor- 


DD. Fs 


Inasmuch as Consolidated Oil Cor- 


oration holds only 


position in the industry, continuance 
the 1938S earning 
ited for the near 
ybability that early 1939 results will 
Thus, although divi- 
covering the first 
juarters have already been made, 
enance of the 


1impressive 
id declarations 


for the full year is 





(Continued on 





















I 7 at ~ 
! I r S I lan rganization of De- 
ed at the seventt roit International Bridge Company 
is been developed to the Vas 1 ently approved by the Federal 
S S 11 Court at Detroit The appointment 
lis vered in the mine ng of a board of directors will be delay d 


irs s sta ; that every $1,0' 
t of the first mortgage 
N 8 orebody on the nintl mds l ling all accumulated and 
s 1 ng ly interest—will receive 16 shares 
il ig I ymmon stock. Holders of th 


| BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST | 
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Fven the humble 
Carpet Tack is a 
| “Manufactured 


| op luct’ ; 
Produet” jn this i 


lustrial age. To fashion 





This bank desires to 
discuss with vou the 


financial requirements of 





The 
Hoyal Hank 


al Canada 











Hil MARKET'S PRIMARY OR LONG-TERM TREND 
| NDI DOW'S THEORY IS UPWARD THRE SECONDARY 
TREND WAS LAST SIGNALLED AS DOWNWARD WITH CUR- 
<ENT TEST NOW UNDER WAY AS TO WHETHER REVERSAL 
AN BE EFFECTED 

| THE PRICE MOVEMENT Investment funds continue to 
i ndicated by rising bank reserves and the de 
£ | ) xh-grade bonds Business activity, in turn 
i remarkable re tance to the adverse ews background 
| the first half and, in the sharp June recovery, has displayed a 
| ney surprising even to the optimists Furthermor he 
ills for business recovery during the last 
| ft, with a level for the entire year 1939 tentatively estimated 
s le Earnin or the ve pure 

| | t register apprectabl cre 
| I | MCKHKE ound ors - thik 
| rice er the last half and, could the foreign i lence 
! June to mid-septen would t he normal 
| i for the market to discount tt rovement. With Europe 
} flaring up intermittently, however, and carrying the threat ot! 
\ | ») normal economic sequences, the market, for 
past tWO Vears, Nas had toa quarter-back tactics Thi 
mplies carrying the ball forward, or in the main direction, only 
Cleal space momentarily ippears and otherwise marking 








DOW JONES STOCK AVERAGES 


FEB MAR APR MAY 





DAILY AVERAGE STOCK MARKET TRANSACTION 


| 
631,000 |. 910,000 | 872, OOF 





i 
| 
496,000 440,000 303,000 















In short, 92.3 per cent 
of the new common stock, or 191,649 
shares, Will be distributed to the bond- 
rr cent, or 16,000 


each 2. preferred 
shares held, a purchase warrant will 

ued, entitling the holder to buy 
common 
years; for each 40 shares of old com 


I., Montreal, Que. 


1¢ stock of the company, con- 
sequently, does not offer much specu- 
lative promise at this time. Full year 
1938 net was equal 
common share, against $1.48 in 1937. 
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will 48) to d *ben- 










for $12 within 


warrant will b 





A ica FES LIMITED 
. a % Business Established 1889 
TORONTO 


with a report as 


about an average 


s decline is indi- 
term, with the 


ASSOCIATION 


80c annual rate 


not assured. The BRANCH OFFICES: 


AGENCY BUILDING - : e 
211A EIGHTH AVE. W. . 
McCALLUM HILL BLDG. - ° 


to only 55¢ per 411 AVENUE BUILDING 


Next Page) 


Division of 


Year ended March 31, 1939 


DomINION TeExTILE Co. LiuitTep 
manufactured 16.9 million dollars 
worth of goods. 


Che cost ot manufacturing and 
selling, excluding mill wages, was 
11.7 million dollars 


® This left 5.2 million dollars, out 
of which the mill employees 
received in wages the sum of 
4.7 million dollars i e 


Balance remaining to share- 
holders, from operations, was 5 
million or 2% of the value 
of their investment. To this 
amount was added approximately 
5 million dollars 
investments. 


income from 


Following are the figures: 


GOODS MANUFACTURED WERE WORTH: $16,929,519.4/ 


COST OF MANUFACTURING AND SELLING 

THESE GOODS: 
Raw Materials, Dyestuffs and Chemica!s $6,502.109.99 
Supplies, Repair s, Coal, Oil, Power, Etc 1,983,382.25 
Insurance, Depreciation, Interest and 

Discounts Perea a .. 1,830,059.63 
Selling Charges and General Expenses... 560,090.82 
Administration and Pensions. ........ 385,641.41 
Taxes: Municipal, Provincial and Domi 

nion Income Tax 


11,675,007.25 
scrote te Dah a i CF sh $ 5,254,512.22 
4,674,617.47 

579,894.75 


BALANCE FROM OPERATIONS ......_._.. 5 
Add Income from Investments (less Income Tax 


NINN cg ears rete MERA oe ieee Sak cad 440,337.04 


AVAILABLE FOR DIVIDENDS TO SHARE- 
HOLDERS..... Savehe cee Peeceas seceeeees $ 1,020,231.79 





DOMINION 


Dominion Cextile Company Limited 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


to suit the requirements of the individual 
investor. Consult any of our branches. 


A. E. AMES & CO. 


‘Mentreal Winnipeg Vancouver Victoria. New York 


July 15, 1939 


London, Eng. 


Se a eye ay NS 


HEAD OFFICE~WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 


REGINA, SASK. 


SASKATOON, SASK. 
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G O L D & D R O S S Great Lakes Power Company, 


| Limited 


township, northwestern Quebec, and_ in Canada is still lagging and the out- 
ger the property is in good standing. Sur- look for ¢ \ 


onsumption over the 5% General (Closed) Mortgage 
Poe Sinking Fund Bonds 
neip anada 
is obtained Sults but two holes last year inter- Cement to some extent, but what the Due 
located chiefly Sected the east-raking shoot whi company OD\ ] 


. Mid-Continent. had a length of about 100 feet and is dose of heavy 
Fluctuations and profits 






(Continued from Page 14) 
Consolidated Oil is one of the lar 


independent oil companies, and holds face work and diamond drilling in short term is drab. The uptrend in 
Important interests in all divisions of 1936 and 1937 gave inconclusive re- residential building will hel 











the industry. Crude oil 
from extensive acreage 
in Texas and the 






June Ist, 1957 





is a good 
uilding pro- Denominations: $1,000 and $500. 
are deter- contained in a’ wide shear zone traced jects to stimulate it. Sales and earn- 
ina 7 ‘ Es : : . ° “ - ° » o 
mined primarily by changes in crude for about three-quarters of a mile ings for the fiscal year ending Novem- Price: 98 and accrued interest, yielding 5.17% 














































































































le " ‘ : e e : . 
| ou and refined product prices. Since across the property. ber 31, 1939, will probably approxi- ‘ 
| Sremnethts of Deiat teteinads these depend largely on industry de- The first hole showed good-looking mate those of the 1937-1938 fiscal Established in 1916, the enterprise now operated 
| Fund, Ltd. obtainable trom your velopments, earnings trends are, in a Mineralization, which, however, only period when a deficit of 31 cents per by Great Lakes Power Company, Limited has a 
i own nvestmen ealer. Ac 2 = - ~ “. ‘ 
ee ae wae not wholly dependent upon gave low assays. In the second hole snare was shown long and favourable record of operations. 
| the business cycle ‘ollowin« ey Qi et ¢ ‘ore — » hattom 
| CALVIN BULLOCK, LTD. pat nage \ . Following the in- 312 feet of core near the bottom of Earnings of the Company in 1938. after deducting 
| ease In common stock in 1932, the hole showed values of $18.90, but SHERRITT GORDON me * r% oa i 1 1 ‘at 
property additions and improvements other assays were low. Following first mor gage bond interest and depreciation, 
« . ° e 2 7 + + + lL - a > 
| are being financed from earnings. last year’s drilling the management Editor. Gold & Dross: amounted to $360,672, and on the same basis average 
Notwithstanding large capital ex- is hopeful of results of ex- a ah . 127i} i oe | data ' annual earnings for the last seven years amounted 
I t Is the any likelihood of Sheri 
peuditives and itherel dividends  plotetioh 94 soo as are Gordon Mines paying a dividend to $338,842. Annual interest requirements of this 
q f working capital position has remained available. ‘hn monk fate? issue will amount to $100.00 
4 ample, with cash items exces ding cur- a oe = 
# rent liabilities Finance ‘ej O. C. R., Winnipeg, Man : | 1] | 5 
® é d ces were im- Descriptive circular will be furnished upon request. 
Ps proved further in 1938 by the private CANADA CEMENT If tit normal ritt Gor- 
E vinta ol 1,000,000 worth of deben- Editor, Gold & Dross: ion Mine ld likely |} e paid a Ww a G 1 &: ee 
% ure > . he f) . ae ‘ Jividend this fa Jesnite the pre bs , a © y 
e t as are - ve sane Wee used I have been conside ng a purchass Re ae : eta er , Pe oOo s rmunc y c ompany 
oO redeem preferred stock s . : ng ) metal rices, Dut in view oO! ° ° F 
. rhea of either the preferred or common |, aatttonl i Rae ieiaate a Toronto Limited Winnipeg 
tanks of , 1, Sai oxen $ both l¢ is 1 ,uropean nditions 
BIDLAMAQUE cee 3 “4 coven: oe oes one 7 ¢ important that the company main- Montreal Ottawa Vancouver 
woulk re very grateful if you wou oe e a = ane ee ee - 
: nes : ~ tain a strong i position I fact London, Eng Hamilton London, Ont 
+3 . help ve 
4 Rd ter, Gold & Dross: : that Ss ) 
‘ W. G. I., Toronto, Ont 
Can you tell me if Bidlai aque Gold 4 , 8 _ 
Mines is working its property at the Because of the large arrears of! ynsery ish so that in the possit 
é present time? Just where is the Canada Cement 6'z per cent preferred event of shipments being held up there 
E property and what de elopment work $31.62 per share and th fact uid av ast supst 
: To lend money on Canadian reai has been done? Thanks. that dividend pay nay yn- z 
tir t are e, this issu S fits ym - 
estate away back In 1855, when C. J. R., Quebec, Que oy fatart : s 
: has average sj eal | irs 1 dividend an upturn in tl 
thls Corporation was first establish- Bidlamaque Gold Mines is inactive think that the common stock quit pl if pper is essential, otherwis * 
ed In business, required more than awaiting further financing. The com- unattractive at the present time a dividend would have t me out o1 | n Vv e st By a } 
good judgment—it required faith. pany has 25 claims in Bourlamaque Engin2ering and industrial building the ympany’s quick assets 


The future of Canada was obscure. 
Never In the years that have fol- 


lowed has that faith wavered. 





It 


governs the Canada Permanent 








: ° > 9 You can discuss your investment problems 
What 1S ci Canadian Oil Royalty > with us satisfactorily by mail. Many of our 


clients deal with us exclusively in this manner. 
Continued from Page 11) wells from depleting too rapidly with used by the Standard a pany Wits ws ro-duy hs i tins a Merines ar fer 


policy to-day. 


CANADA 


, 2 the consequent losses in ultimate re- for producing propertie 
ected DY the promoter or oil-produc- aj = 


information concerning your present holdings. 
ing company The ownership of 


covery as found in oil-fields when no production is t mu 





: control is exercised. daily production in barre 
royalties, or fractional interests in a 





lease, is recorded by this trust com- 








P lense, recorded by this trust com Prairie Consumption 1000."On this bass a Tease with on MCLEOD, YOUNG, WEIR & Co 
ir shamngrehbrat el ihe a ake . ie ee a. Last year the Prairie Provinces con- ae : ie .. _ a ae ae ae oe = ¢ LIMITED ° ° 





is made when the trust agreement is 
drawn up between the landowner or 
lessee, and the promoter or oil-pro- 


sumed at the average rate 


barrels of oil per day over the 


ld price at Metropolitan Building, Toronto 
ld place Ottawa Telephone: Elgin o161 London 





Head Office 










320 BAY ST TORONTO ! year. Of this total, Turner 360,000.00 and Montreal Ricailios 
000,000 ducing SoEeny proy ided 18,450 barrels or 87° for repre- Correspondents in New York and London, England, 
ae en eres Under this trust agreement all this 18,450 approximately 16, 





funds received from royalty purchas- Is came from the crude-p1 


e 
ers are paid to the trust company, we 
and out of these funds the trust com- ye 





s, the balance being from r 


] 
Is. Recent legislation 
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a 
pany pays the drilling contractor and mping of 0 less than field 1 tion midwa 
Dividend Notices other development expenses; draws psi Pe as ee ca nrobably between real estate and yr Inquiries invited regarding Canadian Industrial and Min- 
Saas up a contract with an oil-purchasing result in Turner Valley gett ng a be t- stocks. In the case of the latter ther ing Investments. We specialize in the Dividend Paying 
agency and, after production begins, ter share of the Prairie market dur- Te @ g - ir units dealt Gold Mines and in new gold mining properties under 
THE CANADIAN BANK receives all proceeds of the sale of oil jng 1939. in tt n 1 i present active and encouraging development 
OF COMMERCE from the pipe-line company or oil- There are. however la eeas f sma fu re c 
purchasing agency each month, pay- new wells at present be irilled, and : <y : . : A E O S L E R & C O M P A N Y 
DIVIDEND WO. S10 ing it out to the royalty-holders planned to be drilled in Turner Valley W!! S ach = pa nas to ee ? : ‘ 
hereby given that a dividend some of whom are actually represent- as are producing crude oil at the nsidered id on Established 1886 Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 
in Canadian funds on the ed by the oil-producing company less present time With the restrictions Its own merit lals o Osler Bldg., ii Jordan St. Phone ADelaide 2431 
capital stock of this Bank has been certain distribution charges, in pro- jimposed by the Conservation Board their agents ilties > — — — 
- ending 3ist July portion to the interest held by each. if further outle vide na! n wu 
Nee aes ee peeves are not obtained another twelve sted on sor 
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Royalties vs. Stocks months’ time, there may be twice the ASHE: f indivi fs rs for 
number of wells sharing the sam CBP West, (OF BrOuD Of eS Bn UChr UNOCCUPIED HOUSES 

The holder of a royalty is in a_ prairie market. Yet it is not con- ‘© and there are only a limited 

stronger position than.the owner of sidered that the oil reserves so far ver OF tS Ol 1ding tor \ 

shares in an oil-producing company. proved up are of sufficient m CH A LLENGE THE CROOK 

Are You Protected Against L 
a cash reserve, to the acquiring of estimated present reserves at fron g 
further leases, or even to drilling 200 to 250 million barrels, in Turn 


The directors of a company in which tude to warrant the building of 
= eet cea este ace ld WHILE AWAY FROM HOME? 
wildcat wells, and he would have little Valley alone, and at the rates at A large investor familiar with the 2 


Ist August next, to shareholders 





rd at the close of business on the 
1939. The Transfer Books will 





By Order of the Board 
A. E. ARSCOTT, 


General Manager he held stock might wish to devote  pipe-line. 


23rd June 1939 revenue from production to building Eminent petroleum engineer 
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‘ nd try an ¥ come nct 1CeES 
. or no say in the matter which drilling is proceeding both ir | en es i gome ane 
Second Standard Royalties The rovalty-owner, however, has a Turner and in other structures this irchase 1 ilties a st plus ; E 
- certificate of ownership of property difficulty will soon be rectif 1 A : asne a Paine bn ene SUUMLE 
LIMITED 1 ; 350 mill inthe eai Gl ee royalties wh ire dependent on brok- 
rights secured by oil and gas under- 350 million barrel reserve wou'd justi- for inf ' 
Dividend No. 10 ground, and is independent of the fy a pipe-line to the Pacif Coast, if ees oe en ee May pay ior a 357 BAY ST. TORONTO 
amount of profits made by the com- the market were t mark-u ff 15% or even 2 : 
‘Lim-| pany. He receives his proportionate : - ce ee a - 
She »- . aeitel san ° fl i ssesS nt Z I 
yee share of production each month, to Applying a Yardstick es ; Ray ences Moreover, they are an excellent typs wener f mineral rights. and the 
spend as he likes Moreover, in the pane T ee es ee aks ene eae ees ASS : e cc 
he Board vent of the sale of the majority of Geologists estimate that in Turner ° eI ed Seas OOS Fee a gO Caeser Bolas ee eS 7 
:. HAYWOO! Iti : ee nak ate of Albert Wasting Assets pt heir | n ven promoter, hay n paid 
J. E. HAYWOOD outstanding royalties to some other Valley, where about 87% of Alberta o aaa quia aca na ee ak wath a a chaula eras: Serpe 
Secretary-Treasurer ~ - : . , a ee Be ; major world war, for a le ra 4 noula ¢ Ut ‘ é 
July 7, 1939 : Pe company, the well may not be shut production comes from, the average Oil like other minerals is a wasting whict sations are idding to their promoter, and of the engin eport 
down, for under the trust agreement amount ol recoverable oil is from asset and this is recognized bv the oe gary Sea ee er en ine eee A Ea cae oR wy cl eantcs okee ats Reese 
aa the well must be continued in opera- 17,000 to 20,000 barrels per act In exemption in Canada from income tax to visualize anv early decrease in n- the s tors wil give the eval 
tion as long as there is one royalty- United States oil-fields, as 41 genera of 25% on income from | royalties sumption ' n case f actual hos pinion on the undertaking. Needless 
| holder who does not wish to see pro- rule, royalties are considered a “good part of every rovalty cheque should. tilities the demand for y pre ses : aN a 
| duction discontinued. buy”, if purchased on a basis of thre+ f course, be regarded as a return of wilted only pe a ia ae nd canis | ake ene waa as iz met iin ait cd 
There are many factors involved in to four barrels of recoverable 1 [| ay- ” riod ssels t 1S tt s s : Y 
ietermination of the present valu dollar invested Where exceptiona f tin u “a? t t ' ' cs a , s 
of an oil royalty, some of them rest- operating uncertainties exist or wher rinal investment . “a a eae a pe ee weer E bald : 
ing on future developments, such as the “pay-out” period is of more than ther roy ulty cheques may be treated sition. ps i aM ran a e ' asd = 
length of time it will take to recover average length, more than four bar is income. mav be a : from t secured lerg it g 
the oil, the price to be received for rels pe! dollar is considered a proper to five vears or se os Ses = 5 : : 
the oil and the rate of return on in- ratio, W hile in cases where very little har nent yneration is ned. for Seen ete tae) i ee a beg re a vi 7 : 
vested capital during the life of the uncertainty exists a ratio f two r- many vears ahead ind ogee ie ' aw of the trust anne ra i % 
| well-—-others based on judgment such rels per dollar might be taken 1 nt of uncert s ' ‘ : ; I . - 
is the amount of oil in the ground In an attempt to apply this rule t minimum. Naturally the shorter this Gr ai aed ad aber 7 ; 
ind how much of it can be recovered Turner Valley, let us consider a ty; period ter is the rate : = : ay : Tae ees ' ; ok! 2, : ae 
pefore the lease terminates cal case where the interest in a é In the se of Turner Vali a . a : oP naka €¢ ao a xpenses. He s . ts ; ‘ : 
In older oil structures which hay or lease on Crown land is s ipproxima ilf é lsure e Yr pt of the 1 rross I f I is i is se y 
1 ' jp- é 1 red t nit 1} — _ e 
been producing for some years, @ on hundred 1 units The firs har turned t rigina at ; , ; See ae miecion = Tease Seger 
| cline curves for other producing wells 10 gross goes to the Pi s } hir months wl ve Sat id tia ferment f Y 
/ aaa used as a basis for forecasting inother 6° to the promote! ! n ‘ it Shite Aiea ae : ; ates ae ; eee 
;s : r ver structures sideration for having surrendered his rht ‘ ¢ ° : 
chi r me er ru iT ra I Ip irrena 1 ¢ nm YY ' < wna b , LIS s 1a 
4 Superb Hotel recoveries, while for n | : , ghteen m la --n Pro-ration Benefit 
recoveries are more commonly esti- lease Phe remaining 84 units may i so in ss than eile oy : eT EET : : i 
in New York mated by multiplying the thickn es be ai Pointe dslacl ferred roya Investors in oil 1 alties ha i ration, \ ippea WoO! \ Ir ase producing 
the oil-bearing sands sandstones or! ties to sell at sav $3.500.00 « ’ wid Fitri 7 ce ae a . eeiilenis tu n the rovaltv-holder : . nee ee ea tate 
The Ambassador offers limestones, by their porosity and by order to provide $175,000.00 for dr seasoned royalty on tu r \ ngthening the time required to pa nes t sk, though s 
om “ . ' ne 1 e i fey thay i . : Sa ca ee ne as = 
you a truly fine hotel, a expected percentage of recovery, and — ing the well and for o x BOW (peice etd ns nt te ook ee ceca as ; : einal investment and de Soe ee es 
: , ‘ ; hased « ncidental to development sivsen — t 8 
distinguished oddress dividing by a constant fa tor ba i on ne ita 1 Y a - a a g ; : : , 1 of se 
. maining 34 1% units are net defer i , ay eae , s nevertheless Santas SES 
and a convenient loca experience ; : a e as regular and certa a in es g ! i fa ‘ g : 
| I Vitn- I les whicn I . J rt ite ? ; nt , th hv rn nor 
tion on smart Park Ave. Phe typical oil well, operaiee Wi aa ‘unt er a ae m BON ises more so than, a bond S advantage y AKIN pos- 
| r p ion, pro production until the original invest +} ; : oe : tht ; reater sitimats natures . 
ER Fe EER tN out any control or proration, | en speculative elemet ng tl e ma Education Needed 
= cero - ; ‘ | iu roughly one-fourth of its total ment of $3,500.00 is paid back to each possibility of nélog changes a ,, through greater ultimate recovery 
i f ORL Al | ‘ tes he i . t bs tiie nda : : 
> N. ¥. WORLD'S ultimate production the first 15% to of the holders of a 1% net preferred = tn, ther oxtrond a nl ars and bv assistance toward price stabili- Trading es in A : 
increase in rates | 17+: the as cond veal Its life may be royalty rovalty y : vildcat w Many zation Yet under pro-ration there is royaities are provided througt 4 
SINGLE FROM $6 j from 15 years upward Some fields Now in this case there is actually NRE | inwoetnne 4 aA re an inevitable diversity of interest be- nvestn cai 3 : e f 
DOUBLE FROM $8 continue to produce for 90 years and a cash investment of $175,000.00 and buying a aa ind dis. tween th atid - t s , : 
SUITES FROM $12 more, while 50 years is quite com assuming recovery at 20,000 ba S sing of a portion of eir lings vant firm pr! s and best tima ilga x i 
non Turner Valley wells have not per acre on a forty-acre lease or of just for , s str ! ines ting recovery per acre ind the alt s ties o1 r al 
Iwnemhip Management mo urn ‘ ate ‘tad ara 4 r tri - 
THORNE ond J.J, ATKINSON been producing long enougn for a re S0U,000 OarTee, there would then nr ties a } ' lers ! g nmpanv wi s ts 
liable estimate of performance to be } 4 barrels of recoverable vil per btaining diversification vould like to see the marke l as -ten- housandat} . ait 
Hotel i Mode! Oils No. 1 howevel dollar of nvestment If ve n 7 fast as ossibl« t sal rovaltyv se gt $3,100.00 
made ae ll i : I 
, ( s » 1930 the value of the fir 6 gross pre- : . The nrtnect cial ils aati . he sted at 31 
Tt has been producing steadily since 1930 us he frst 16 gross pre- Royalties for Hedgin ! oyalty inv 7 ee 
nd in 1938 was still flowing at abou ferred 1% units which participate in eee <} ee bates ts ae aie A Ss . ei ie 
ane SN | 
\ \ } } - if its highest rate of output production from the outset (name!) 2 rovalties have ;ftheir attraction be lucing royalt ra rovalty. ! g i vider nterest n ti the 
. nd the summer of 1938 when it be those held by the Provincial Treasury is an inflation hedge, for | being a acreage t i i. If the latter Western Canadian 1 industry would 
ee eee ime apparent that Alberta oil pro and the promoter) then there are mmodity, oil prices are bound to in should ave g gist’s report as t enefit| greatly by undertaking an 
. ' »4 } 3 a < 
a f fucti« My was exceeding prairie con 3.46 barrels per dollar of investment rease With any evidence of inflation probabl: very He should know ed ationa ampaign in Eastern Can 
duc ) v ‘ 
umption, the Royalit Company, who On the other hand, if the 34 deferred ary moves on the part of governments vhet} < ss st in one we ida with a v to selling itself to a 
yperate the pipe-line to Calgary, at units are also included from the point Prices of petroleum products have or on all wells to be drilled on tt irger section of the Canadian public; 
t ted to pro-rate the yells. Later of view of the purchase fa l%®% roy iropped twice as far since the so lease, and whether a “gross” or “net when there are more eastern investors 
empte Oskar oe e . I 
th ie ynservation Board was formed to alty interest, if he pays $3,500.00 he is called normal year of 1926 as have royalty, and if “net” whether it is 1% n Alberta oil royalties, there will be 
ie Ce i = ; ; + ¢ 
take over these duties thereby giving purchasing on a basis of about 2-3,10 all commodities in general, almost of the entire oduction or merels ust that many more supporters in the é 
ake t 7 Sea r ' . a i 
GLAS A. STALKER, Canadian Rep each existing well a fair share of the parrels per dollar of his investment 0% more than farm products have in 1% of production remaining after the east for the idea of opening up an ¢ 
6 Richmend Sf., West, Tesente xisting market, and preventing the Another general formula of value the same time shares due .o the provin r original eastern market for Alberta o 
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BY T. E. KEYES 
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THE Oil Inquiry was pretty much 
the front page oil news again last 
week. The Texas Company appears to 


have completed its evidence on mar- 


keting costs, although there are a 
few things more which the commis- 
sioners would like it to disclose; 
namely the relationship between the 
Texas Co. of Canada, the Texas re- 
finery in Montana, and the parent 


company in Delaware 
e 
Apparently the commissioners would 


like to have full details as to whether 











f see all this expert gets is his regular 
the refinery, for instance, sells its pro- oe all sexpert gets is his we 
sali ph expenses from the Al 
ducts to the parent company, and co ro Pus niga from 
yerta governmen 
then if the parent company sells to B' nment 
+ e 
its Canadian subsidiary, and wha : 
; ; Now I am going to make a sug- 
profit or loss results from the var- ; 
] gestion to someone with a little more 
ious transactions; with such details : ; - : 
1 nerve than I have In doing so, I 
the commissioners would know if the , 
: ; . wish it clearly undersiood that I 
refinery was charging the Canadian ‘ d 
; : : ' am not reflecting on the ability of 
subsidiary too high a price and mak- : . 
; hil ' ‘ the present commissioners who possess 
ing a large profit, while the Cana- : ; : 
i ; ' n | vy keen analytical udicial minds 
an company was showing a loss : ee 
‘ a nor on the Commission counsel, J. J 
as < i Frawley nC n 
A. H. Miller, salesmanager of mas Solty and? d 7 
31 1-Ame! ‘ompany, spen 
Br tish-American Oil Compa pe ilways evident ne 
1 few days on the stand and explained Ba corporations re ee 
as did A. H. Halverson for the Im- 5 ; 
7” es tne 4 Vays Ss 1 
perial) to my satisfac na reast vi i a + = 
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he U.S 
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of the 


also 


and from personal 


had 


knows a lot about the 


Ul 
ernment 
commission, and, remarkable 


D1 
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with 


Frey 


government 
to 


talks that I have 
him, I am_ convinced he 

oil business 
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has been loaned by the 
to the Alberta gov- 
act as a consultant to the 
as it may 
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allocations 
facts 


pres- 


accept 


enough 
of various 
concerning 


arbitrary 
tems or. physical 
the field, which at 
ent are either not known or at 
only partially known,--and the 1 
sulting would only a 


scientific 


best 


cost f be 


Iigure 


guess 
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Here is his conclusion in regard to 
production costs in the Turner Valley 
field ‘It is my opinion that with 
is little history and as few wells as 
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long white 





still 
der 


plenty ¢ 


According 
book the 
drilled in the 


was 213,688 


drilled, 179,000 


QISCco\ 


While on 
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boy has 


whiskers now 


A LOT OF THINGS have happened since this 





| picture was taken, some 60 vears age 

| 

And a lot of things will happen during the 
next 60 years, and succeeding years—many 
on ; 


; things 
foresee. 
But the 


Management of a 


n . 
eXac \ ire the 
17 
ii DC \ 
| 
™ 1 
The manager nt af life ir 
pany mu ( ently take 
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rer ' he n 
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ter 11 f ne 
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The I ent of life 1! 
\ nust k ahe | other 
concern itself w h such untforese 


10n 


pank 


Iders’ interest again t 


life 


whatever may 


urance 


1 is required by law, it is 


urance 


pide mics 


these 


that no human being can possibly 


insurance 





com- 


‘the long view.” 


known 


com- 
It must 
conditior 


: 
ind other 


ind must seek to protect it ; policy- 


unexpected 


was 5296, 


total 


a map prepared by A. B 


NIGHT 


lrilled; in 1936 the num- ” 
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MODERN, EXPERIENCED BANKING SERVICE 


e ... The Outcome of 121 Years’ Successful Operation... 


to a chart in Mr. Pogue's 
number of dry holes 
U.S. up to the end of 1938 


;-for each dry hole with leading banking institutions 
barrels of oil was in all parts of the world ensure 
for customers of the Bank of 
we Montreal the best of facilities for 
this subject, I have just 


ET 


Long years of close relationship 


foreign banking transactions. 












exist in the Turner Valley oilfield, Smeal, C.E., showing every well 
1 cost of production study would be drilled in Alberta below 400 feet, and 
too inaccurate to be of any real value the total number is 978. This is a 
to anyone, except for historical pur- very interesting map, and next week 
poses or as the basis for future com- i will try to give you the numbe1 
parisons of *hanges n operating of dry holes, gas wells, naphthas and 
osts.” crude wells. I believe it will indicate 
° that Atberta is a reasonably favor- 
Dr. 1 scribed drilling for oil ible area in which to prospect for 
is a hig culative business H oil, when compared to the U.S. 
said in ; ‘A study of oil fields re e 
veals that th have been many fields Coming back to Dr. Frey again, in | 
that have not paid back from produc- discussing Turner Valley reserves and 
tion the original expenditure n the th ultimate recovery from this field, 
field iain yperators in other fields n which the life of the field was 
have re ved th rig na 1 pointed out that estimates 
sasale: ye siclely “ 1s as f the experts differed as much as ESTABLISHED 1817 
ullw tre t Vv operators 100 per cent. between the high and 
1e East Texas f Only history will tell th 
e ) 1 figur accord'ng to this ex- © 
Apparen new field ca hang says that the money will be used to This well is located about two miles 
) tions t in an older-esta e complete Roxana’s well on the Koot- from the nearest gas producer and 
shed f 1. f vecording to the wit Che commissioners in their pipe- nay Dome _ structure, presently about half a mile south of Lloyd- 
Ss ngin if the East Texa ! report ‘timated the life of the standing at 3922 feet, about 800 feet in minster Royalties’ crude producer. Ac- 
j irs f a year so urner Valley to be 18 years on the Devonian lime formation. cording to the Thorn interests, it en- 
inged t fina 1 sition of in stimated daily throughput of ‘ larges the proven gas area in the 
1 of 1 1930 is ) 6,000,000 barrels per year. As one The Roxana Company also holds Lloydminster field sufficiently to 
S29 it 1932 is redu stens to the various angles and to considerable acreage on other struc- definitely establish enough gas re- 
1s sult of the s s s of hat may happen almost tures, which structures the manage- serve for the City of Saskatoon. 
i Texas iking t ght ti hang conditions in, ment intends to test very shortly. ° 
to a fe nts say, Turner Valley, one is not sur- j4r, Dallas announced that Mr. Jean The Northern Natural Gas Com- 
\ ind als ie fact that s st hat Rovalite nts to get J, Savard of Montreal and Thos. HB pany, a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
1 Was ' i to drill severa capital costs back out of its pipe- MeKoy, Jr., of Philadelphia, both Franco Oils, signed a new franchise 
x six ffs vells in the O ne ina hurry principals in the recent Roxana deal, @greement with the City of Saskatoon 
n ° have been added to the board of Rox- last week. Under the terms of the 
e Outside capital is still interested in ana Petroleums. agreement, the company will have 
1. Frey filed various exhibits pre- Alberta fields; last week a group of e the exclusive right to build gas lines 
i 1 DS rnment bodies, and one financial men from Philadelphia, New According to information from and distribute gas in the City of Sask- 
Joseph E. Pogue, vice-president of Yor ind Montreal arrived by plane Lloydminster, Shaw Petroleum’s well, atoon for the next twenty years. 
Chase National Bank, New York. Ons Calgary, and before they left, I which is partly financed by the 2 
f these exhil ts shows that the per- am told, they handed a very substan- Franco Oils, encountered a measured Generally speaking, operations are 
tage of dry holes is gradually de- tial cheque to President Jack Dallas gas flow of 8,500,000 cu. ft. per day still held up in most wildcat areas 
ising in t U.S. But there are of Roxana Petroleums. Mr. Dallas with a rock pressure of 450 pounds. due to impassable road conditions. 
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contingencies. So the company sets aside an 


Iditional, and smaller, fund called a ‘‘ contin- 


” . 
gency reserve, OT 


‘surplus.”” In New York 


the maximum amount of the contin- 


fixed by law. 


gency reserve 1 


And these funds it 


tempt, through the application of far-sighted 


in ting must at- 


nve 


and highly specialized judgment, to select in- 


come-producing investments which will prove 


table, year in and year out. 


By thus providing for the payment of all its 


normal obligations through its ‘‘legal reserve”’ 


and by setting up a “contingency reserve"’ 


to safeguard policyholders’ and beneficiaries’ 


interest even in the face of extraordinary 


emergenci a life insurance company seek 


every possible way to make sure that it can 


meet all its financial obligations to its policy- 
and 


whenever these obligations fall duc 


holders beneficiaries—in good times and 


bad 


This 


designed tu give the public a clearer understandin 


Frederick H. Ecker 
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is Number 15 in a series of advertisement 


of how a life insurance company operates. Copies 


preceding advertisements will be mailed upon reque 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 


NEW YORK 


Leroy A. Lincoln 
PRESIDENT 


CHAIRMAN 
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CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE 
OTTAWA 


Plan to visit the Metropolitan's erhibils 


atthe New York World’s Fair and at the 


Golden Gate International Exposition in 


San Francisco. 























SATURDAY NIGHT 


TRAVEL FASHION atte HOMES THE ARTS 


TORONTO, CANADA, JULY 15, 1939 


Canadian Sculpture Makes Its First Bow In US. 


CURRENTLY ON VIEW in the Pan-American Building at the 
New York World's Fair is a collection of the work of Canadian 
sculptors, sponsored by the National Gallery and selected by the 
Sculptors’ Society of Canada. This is the first time Canadian 
sculpture has been exhibited in the United States and the show 
includes, LEFT PANEL, top, “Girl With Fish” by Frances Loring, 
A.R.C.A. Bottom, “Study of a Young Girl” by Florence Wyle, 
R.C.A. CENTRE PANEL, top, " 'Cellist'’ by Florence Wyle. Centre, 
“Confusion of Mind” by Donald Stewart. Bottom, ‘Equestrian 
Fragment” by Emanuel Hahn, R.C.A. RIGHT PANEL, top, “Woman 
With Skein" by Elizabeth Wyn Wood, A.R.C.A. Centre, “Jongers, 
portrait of the Canadian painter" by Henri Hebert, R.C.A. Bottom, 
“Eskimo Mother" by Frances Loring. 
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sailfrom Southampton 
every week...to Cape- 
town, via Madeira, in 
just two weeks of lux- 
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Go Great Northern — Return 
through Canada or vice versa 


@ Ride the Empire Builder from Chi- 
cago to Glacier Park, Spokane, 
@)/ Seattle, Portland, Vancouver, 
Victoria. 






® Standard Pullmans, Tourist Sleepers, 
Luxury Coaches, all air-conditioned. 


® Low fares—low price meals. 


® To or from the San Francisco 
World's Fair use Great Northern. 


@The air-conditioned Winnipeg 
Limited—overnight between St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Winnipeg — con- 
necting with fast Chicago trains. 
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The Shrine of the Martyrs on Georgian Bay 


BY MARGARET LAWRENCE 


"YO A PLACE called Fort Ste. Marie, 

on the Wye river, which is a 
little river emptying into Georgian 
Bay, near Midland, thousands upon 
thousands of pilgrims are coming this 
year. They have been coming in 
thousands for several years. But this 
year they come in particular re- 
membrance of the three hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the 
first Christian shrine on this contin- 
ent north of Mexico and in honor 
of the six sainted lives spent there 
three hundred years ago, the Jesuit 
martyrs, the only saints this contin- 
ent has upon the calendar of the 
saints. It is an event which is im- 
portant in the very old history of 
the Cross. It is also important in the 
still young history of Canada 


The Ten Years 


They will come, 
the blue wate! 


these pilgrims, over 
route of the great 


lakes waterways in ships; by train 
and by motor car and it will likely 
not be long now until they come 
also in ships of the sky. And they 


will think, all of them, however they 
come, of the priests of the Jesuit 
order who came three hundred years 
ago by canoe and through the forests. 
They will think—these pilgrims—of 
how much has changed on this con- 
tinent in three hundred years, and 
they will remember that which never 
changes in any age the hunger of 
the spirit for beauty and for under- 
standing. 

They will climb, as many of them 
as can, to the top of the hill of the 
shrine where there is a_ look-out, 
and see beneath them great stretches 
of land and of water—the land known 
three hundred years ago as the em- 
pire of the Hurons, and they will re- 
member that gathered just beneath 
the hill in that time was the com- 
munity of Fort Ste. Marie, built by 
the Jesuit missionaries as a centre 
for their work among the Huron 
Indians. Looking down from. the 
height the pilgrim will see the grove 
of trees which now shelters the ruins 
of the first shrine on the bank of the 
little river Three hundred years 
ago it was a wide river and the 
Jesuits themselves would climb to 
this same hill and look far out to the 
Bay to watch for the coming of their 
confreres, and from this hill also they 
saw the smoke from burning Indian 
villages-that sombre smoke which 
told them there was death to come to 
Huronia and martyrdom to. their 
order. But—-for ten years—-1639 to 
1649--they made beneath the hill a 
place for the spirit in a land of savage 
civil war and from this place they 
undertook to teach the redmen that 
there was something more to life 
than eating and sleeping and killing 


Early Teaching 


Canada is a country over which the 
memory of an ardent spiritual be- 
ginning lies. The French explorers 
were men of dauntless gallantry to- 
ward the great rivers and the mys- 
terious forests they slowly explored, 
and they had imagination and deep 
feeling about the work they 
doing They took possession of the 
country in the name of God and 
the King of France. As the immense 
size of the continent dawned upon 
them through the half legendary 
sagas of the Indians they met, and 
through the maps and notes they al! 
made wherever they went, they 
thanked God for the second chance 


were 


f 


of mankind 
The Jesuits priests who came, 
scholars trained to render accurate 
accounts to the Superior, were also 
men of imagination. And the first 
duty of the white man, as they saw 
it, in the new world, was to the red- 
man. They wished the beginnings of 
settlement to be set to the tone of 
the Cross. So willingly they went 
out from Quebec into the hinterlands 
to where the Indians lived in discom- 
fort that had not changed for gen- 
erations and would not change un- 
undertook to live 
imong them as teachers. It would not 


less white men 


matter that the Indians would not 
understand their motive at the first 
The Jesuits were trained in patience 
So twenty-three of the order went 
to Huronia and spent years traveling 
from Huron village to village teach- 
ing Six of them were martyred 
They found that the Hurons, ig- 
norant of the scientific principles 
of land nurture, soon exhausted the 


food possibilities of one place and 


They knew 


trekked on to another 





THE FRONT ELEVATION of the original Fort Ste. Marie, 1639-1649, de- 
signed from the plan given in the Jesuit Relations, by Kenneth Dawson. 


—Photo courtesy Canadian National Railways. 


nothing of sanitation and so epidemics 
reduced them. And they quarrelled 
as easily and as enthusiastically as 
animals. Besides all this they were 
always afraid of what they did not 
understand. So they were difficult 
to teach 


Building a Home 


Quebec was a long way off. For 
tired missionaries to return each year 
to Quebec to rest was too hard. For 
this reason and also for practical 
teaching purposes the Order decided 
to build a central permanent home in 
Huronia. To this home the mission- 
aries in the field—-out in the forests, 
following the wandering Huron from 
village to village—could return—and 
there, with their confreres consult 
with the Superior, write their “Rela- 
tions’ and take their annual retreat 
in inner preparation for their next 
work. To this home the Hurons could 
come for treatment of their sick- 
nesses, and to see in practical ex- 
ample how it was possible to build 
and sustain a community through 
careful cultivation of the land, 
through the raising of animals, and 
through foresight in the storage of 
food against emergencies. They would 
also see that people could live to- 
gether in peace. So Fort Ste. Marie 
was built on theybank of a river in 
from the great Bay and sheltered. 
Up from the river the land rose 
gradually to a height at the top of 
which the priests could look out over 
the country and the bay for miles. 

For ten years the community grew. 
And year by year it seemed to the 
missionaries that the Hurons were 
learning. They came in tribes often, 
begging for food and shelter as well 
as help for their sufferings. And 
year by year they listened to the 
gentle message of the Cross. But 
year by year the Iroquois up from 
the south came further and further 
north. And soon there was no peace 
anywhere in Huronia except behind 
the walls of Fort Ste. Marie. When 
the Iroquois struck at Huron villages 
they turned with the worst of their 
fury on the missionaries. And _ the 
priests would not desert their flocks. 
One by one they were captured and 
tortured. One by one they were 
martyred: Daniel, Jogues, de Bre- 
beuf, Garnier, Chabanel and Lale- 
mant. The Huron nation was being 
dispersed. As they were beaten back 
the remaining priests went with them. 
3ut before they left in 1649 they 
themselves burned Fort Ste. Marie 
lest it become headquarters for the 
greater savage, and harbor in its 
memory desecration. 

It was as if they had known that 
three hundred years afterwards it 
would be a shrine in Canada as it was 
a shrine in Huronia Perhaps they 
did know as they left the ruin of 
their work that they had built for- 
evel 


Blessed by Memory 


The pilgrims know it. The years 
have passed and in the place where 
Fort Ste. Marie was there now are 
trees The stone walls are sinking 
slowly deep into the earth. Grass 
has grown over them and the moat 
which lay deep around the walls is 
slowly filling in. It is a quiet place. 
Somewhere beneath its earth lies the 





FORT STE. MARIE INN at the famous Martyrs’ Shrine, near Midland, Ont., 
on the shores of Georgian Bay. 


Photo courtesy Canadian National Railways. 


flesh of St. Jean de Brebeuf and St. 
Gabriel Lalemant. For their torn 
and burned bodies were brought back 
to Fort Ste. Marie from the Indian 
village where they were martyred. 
And everywhere in its air remains the 
fragrance of the immortal spirit to 
which this whole story is an undying 
tribute. 

It is a place blessed by its memory. 
Where the saints lie therevis peace. 
The pilgrims feel there the new world 
as it was in the minds of the mis- 
sionaries. In the silence they can 
feel the expectancy of the great wait- 
ing continent the time of which had 
not yet quite come; the furtiveness 
and the puzzled anger of the disap- 
pearing redmen; the excitement of 
the traders counting pelts of fur; and 
the loneliness of the priests who with 
the insight of the spirit saw far into 
the future. Above, on the brow of the 
hill, the pilgrim sees the shining 
church and at the foot of the hill the 
hostel for guests. It is as it should 
be. Yet—even if there were now no 
provision for worship or for rest and 
food—-the people still would come 
drawn as they would be—by some- 
thing which the earth and the stones 
of the place remember. For here 
there was peace—even then when in 
the forests around there was war. 
And from this place of peace they 
went out — ministering these mis- 
sionaries—into the midst of those who 
knew no peace and wherever they 
went—even as far as death—they 
brought peace—because it lived with 
them in their own hearts surrendered 
utterly to the gentle mission of the 
Cross. Such peace—once given——-never 
goes from any place. And _ having 
been given with sacrifice it stays to 
be partaken of by those who come in 
need in any century. 
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x%&Vacation off the beaten track. Join 
the company of Fappy_ shipboard 
adventurers on the cruise ship ‘‘Belle 
Isle’’, from Montreal, through 2400 
miles of river, gulf and ocean in the 
wake of Norse Keels and Explorers’ 
Galleons . . . the beauties of the 
Saguenay, the Golden Gulf of St 
Lawrence, Cape Breton, St Pierre 
Miquelon, Newfoundland. Quebec City 
Twelve glorious days to colour 
your lifetime. Sailings from Mortreal 
every other Friday 
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cool, friendly and informal. 
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A friendly PLACE to 
SPEND YOUR HOLIDAYS 


Vacation this year, in the heart of the cool 
Blue Water Country, in the highlands of 


Lake Huron. Enjoy golf, tennis, fishing, 
bathing a complete change of 
atmosphere and scenery. 3%: hours from 
Toronto by paved road. Unsurpassed in 
every service, cuisine, refinement and hos- 
pitality. Airport facilities also available. 
For descriptive literature write Charles C. 
Lee. 
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Piastro Demonstrates His Mastery 


By HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


PIASTRO, first violin 

the New York 
Symphony Society, was guest artist 
at the ninth concert of the present 
Promenade Symphony series in Var- 
sity Arena. His triumph, despite con- 
ditions as bad for a violinist as they 
could be—a very hot night following 


M ISHEL 


of 
Philharmonic 


a very hot day—was an amazing 
demonstration of mastery. All forces 
were on their toes, for it was first 
of this summer’s “Proms” to be 
broadcast in Canada and the United 
States, and by short wave to South 
America. 

So great was the enthusiasm 
aroused by Mr. Piastro in thousands 
of sweltering listeners that in the 
second part of the program the audi- 
ence got completely out of hand in 
its demands for more. The whole 
concert was an answer to the assump- 
tion that summer throngs because 


they cannot afford to pay more than 
a low price of admission, do not want 


music of the higher order. Few items 
were of a so-called “popular” char- 
acter, yet the listeners, with their 


clothes saturated, prolonged the con- 


cert until well after 11 p.m. by their 
demands. 

Mr. Piastro is no stranger to Can- 
ada. He has appeared on two occa- 


sions at Massey Hall with the Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra, but never be- 
fore have the surpassing brilliance of 
his virtuosity and the radiant beauty 
of his tone been so manifest. Perhaps 
this was due to the fact that 


master. Anyway his art was thrilling 
at all times. He gave the most superb 
rendering of the Tschaikowsky Con- 
certo that one has heard. It is a 
work so difficult that when com- 
posed in 1878, Leopold Auer, to whom 
It was dedicated, balked at the task 
of playing it, and it was not until 
some years later that Adolph Brodsky 


made it famous. As Piastro rendered 
it, it was a_ long, spontaneous, 
melodious, indescribably brilliant 
chant. There was magnificent 


ex- 
in his handling of technical 
feats and when in the Finale he was 
compelled to accelerate presto to 
prestissimo to get within broadcast 
time, the lucidity of every note was 


ultaney 


amazing. In Sarasate’s “Zigeuner- 
Weisen” the loveliness of his har- 
monics and the manner in which he 
literally ate up problems of double 


and triple stopping, were enthralling. 
Having shown his mastery of staccato 
he chose a glorious legato composi- 


tion, Mendelssohn’s “On Wings of 
Song”. The smooth richness of his 
tone and its refined emotional fervor 


made listeners forget they were hot 


They demanded more and after pro- 
longed insistence got the Mozart- 
Kreisler Minuet and Schubert’s “Ave 
Maria”. 

Considering all circumstances the 
orchestra under Reginald Stewart 
Was In remarkably good form. Its 
numbers began with the conductor's 
own transcription of Mendelssohn's 








volume to achieve a superb finale, 
augmented by chimes, was impressive. 
One of the most delightful of Bach’s 
orchestral Suites, that which contains 
the Air for the G-string, was capi- 
tally done, and the conductor’s rhyth- 
mical intuitions were heard at their 
best in the three lively dances which 
follow. The musicians did a grand 
job in the orchestral part of the 
Tschaikowsky Concerto, though at- 
tention was naturally rivetted on the 


soloist; and though they seemed a 
little tired in Enesco’s flamboyant 
Zoumanian Rhapsody No. 1, their 
playing was clean. 
Two Centenaries 

A musical centenary which was 


overlooked this Spring in America, 
where conductors and artists are 
usually rather keen about such aids 
to popular interest, was that of the 
birth of the great Russian composer 
Modeste Moussorgsky, on March 21st, 
1839. The oversight was perhaps due 
to the fact that until recently it we 
assumed he was born in 1835. Rus- 
sia itself did not overlook the anni- 
versary, however, and though the 
composer began his career as an army 
officer, has accepted him as a Soviet 
hero. This is no doubt due to the 
fact that Stalin’s policy in recent years 
has been to stimulate the sentiment 
of Russian nationalism, and Moussorg- 
sky was admittedly the most national 


as 





THE 


all the capitals of the Union of Soviet 
Republics. In order to popularize his 


music among the masses of the Rus- 
sian people, the Government has 
ordered that all his songs be pub- 
lished with accompaniments trans- 
cribed for wind bands, and for domra 
and balalaika orchestras. Both in- 
struments, the one of the lute type 


and the other resembling the guitar, 





in sum- Fugue in E Minor. It opened rather of all his country’s past composers. are very popular as played in Russian 
mer-time he enjoys release from his tamely but the taste and authority In recent months the fame of cafes by gypsy musicians. The Gov- 
arduous routine duties as a concert- with which Mr. Stewart built up tonal Moussorgsky has been celebrated in ernment is also publishing for Con- 
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STATUE OF FATHER ANTHONY DANIEL, first of the Jesuit Martyrs in Huronia, with the 
Church of the Martyrs’ Shrine in the background. —Phor: 


servatories all his notations of folk 
tunes—-sketches and rough drafts stil 
obtainable in manuscript. The 
poser died in 1881 on his 42nd birth- 
day with many of his important works 
in a more or less unfinished state, but 
2Rimsky-Korsakoff and other devoted 
admirers remedied these shortcom- 
ings. Nevertheless, it not until 
a quarter of a century after his death 


was 


that his name became known outside 
Russia. 
Genoa, Italy, is preparing for the 


celebration of the centenary next May 


of the death of the greatest of all 
violinists, Niccolo Paganini (1782- 
1840). Practically all the great virtu- 
osic feats on that instrument, fami- 


liar to audiences of today, originated 
with Paganini. He the first to 
place a full scale in harmonics, and 
to perform “shakes” on two notes at 
the same time. His combinations of 
legato, or bowed notes, with pizzicato 


was 


or notes produced by fingers only, 
amazed his hearers. Heine testified 
that his tone was of incredibly soft 
and celestial quality; and composers 
like Spohr, Meyerbeer, Rossini and 
the youthful Liszt were his intense 
admirers. Despite the fact that he 


began at Genoa as a boy prodigy, son 


of a well-to-do-merchant, and worked 
his way upward by intense devotion 
to his art, the most macabre legends 
became attached to his name. In the 
time of Napoleon when his fame as 
a young man was made, belief in a 


personal devil was still active even in 


educated circles. In England where 
his concerts were immensely popular 
and commanded double prices, belief 


was widespread that Satan had taught 
him his virtuosic devices. Another 
legend was that he had murdered 
his wife, and that the G string of his 
violin was made from her large in- 
testine. This was supposed to account 
for the magic of his performances on 
that string alone. 

For this crime he alleged 
have spent a long term in an Italian 
prison where he perfected his skill 
Prints based on these legends 
a ready sale in London and Paris, and 


was to 


found 


though they infuriated Paganini, un- 
doubtedly helped to swell his audi- 
ences. It gave the superstitious .a 
thrill to- imagine that the.magician 
they were listening to was a mur- 
derer and that the devil was at his 
elbow. There are press agents in 
Hollywood today who would rejoice 
at the task of catering to a public si 


credulous. 


Music at Lucerne 


It is expected that Paderewski will 
be well enough to appear on August 
Sth in a recital at the Internationa 
Music Festival in Lucerne, 
land, his adopted country. The Fest 
val will last throughout the month 
and, in point of the celebrities part 
cipating, will be immensely 


Swi 





impres- 


sive. Toscanini will conduct severa 
programs including Verdi's “Requi- 
em”. The veteran ecclesiastical com- 
poser, Lorenzo Perosi, will emerg 
from retirement in Rome to conduct 
two concerts by the Sistine Chape 
Choir The Choir of Strassburg 
Cathedral will be heard with the 
great organist Bonnet. Other famous 
artists to be heard are the conduc- 
tors Bruno Walter, Sir Adrian Boult 
Ansermet and Fritz Busch Pablo 
Casals, ‘cellist; Rachmaninoff and 


Ria 


singers 


Ginste1 


Horowitz, pianists; Gigli 
and Hermann Schey, 


Alec Templeton’s Humor 


Radio has within recent weeks pro 
vided a boon to all music lovers who 
are of fun—and usually 
the two tastes run together It is to 
be found in the humorous skits of the 


also lovers 


English pianist and composer, Ale¢ 
Templeton He is now heard from 
Hollywood on two commercial pt 

grams fed to the Canadian network 
and has revealed himself the most 
amusing pianistic comedian who has 


f 


appeared, since the performances o 


the elder George Grossmith in that 
field, over fifty vars ago He is a 
much more accomplished musician 
than Grossmith, and equally humor 
ous. Though apparently the merriest 
soul who ever sat before a keyboard 
he is totally blind When he first 


appeared in New York in the autumn 
1937 it 


order; 


of was aS a 


and 


serious of 


talents 


pianist 


a high his in im- 


courtesy Canadian National Ra 
provisation we 
liscovery of S 9 
and he now holds a position abs 


com- é 
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nection with the Toront 
tory Summer School this 
recital by the noted Canadian har 
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My skin will have 


proper care on this 





vacation, thanks to 


you, Jane Seymour 





M* experience with vacations has 
taught me that a woman needs a 
compact kit and one that will carry 
the needful preparations for care of 
her skin in small space. I have de- 
signed these special Vacation Kits for 
just that need—one for dry or normal 
skin, and one for greasy skin—both 
daintily boxed and handy to slip in a 
travelling bag. Each Kit contains a 
daily treatment sufficient for a long 
vacation. I present them to you at an 
economical price, for your conven- 
ience and daintiness this summer. 


n_ You can get them, and my other pre- 
— ot parations. from any of my agents. and 
do ask for my book — Speaking 
pon rons ema Frankly” —or write for it to Jane 
| neasy Seymour, 25] Spadina Avenue, Tor- 
} ’ onto. My Bond Street Salon is at 21-22 
j Grosvenor Street. London, England. 


| 222 4 
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Vacation Kit for Dry Vacation Kit for Greasy 


or Normal Skin Cor Skin Contains Cleans 
Cera ae co g Milk, Astring 
Sk 4 
< . r ASK Crea 
Sk 
x a ar a it 
$1.50 $1.50 








Jane Seymour 


VACATION KIT 


\GENCTRES—Evclusive 


$1.50 
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LR DMOLE (Canadian Distributors. 
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WERE (IT 1S! THE SUMMER VACATION 
, THAT THRILLS THOUSANDS EVERY VEAR! 





with 
ee? ON THE 


“ MONARCH” or “ QUEEN of BERMUDA” 


ombining the thrilling Furness voyage 


Low cost VACATIONS 


560 . smart British service, tiled pool, 
up Sports Decks, special Cocktail Hour ¢ 

YS ie | t la ir n 
y etc a $73.50 wo tertainment, Night Club with a stay 
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13 DAYS . 5115-50 ee a Bar a 
: x o of varying ideal vacation! 
Be similar ripe om with 
Be duration: TH on ship and Arthur Murray dancers 
' PRIVATE BA 1 leading 
; i serene er ecept on ‘ Sarlings - New 2 ork twice peakiy or oftener 
: Hermuda he Hound trip $00 UP during the Summer Season 
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ipply your TRAVEL AGENT or Fur 
ness Bermuda Line i] St. Sacrament St 
Montreal 
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SATURDAY 


THE FILM PARADE 


The Double Feature Season 


BY MARY LOWREY ROSS 


WUMMER is always double-bill 
“" season. If you ask anyone in the 
industry the for this he will 
probably tell you that the production 
line is crowded and summer is the 
best time to work off the surplus. lf 
you press the inquiry further and ask 
the industry allows its produc- 
line to cluttered the 
answer will probably be that there 
must always be more pictures than 
the screen can comfortably accommo- 
date, in order that the surplus may 
be worked off when the public is too 
indifferent to whether it is 


reason 


why 


tion become so 


care 


being surfeited or not The econom- 
ics of this are so very peculiar that 
no one apparently has ever gone into 
them One feels that at least one 
double feature bill should have been 
buried in Mr. Whalen’s Time Capsule, 
to give the historians five thousand 
vears from now something really 
complicate i to figure out 

Wonder what the future sociolo- 
gists, the Charles and Mary Beard of 
6939, would make of such a combina- 





onderful World” and 


is “It's a W 





‘Blind A Were the people of 
1939, they would wonder, actually 
ntent to sit still through four hours 

s ng to these garbled sounds and 
itching this wild coalescence of un- 
ited images? They would probably 

he ho thing up in the end, 

stick it back in its tube, and conclude 
sadly that a race so surrendered to 


evity, inertia and madness undoubt- 


dly got what it deserved 


Phantasmagoria 


It's a Wonderful World” has to do 
vith the romance of a lady 
Claudette Colbert) and a private de- 
tective (James Stewart). 


poet 


The poetess 
reading 
The 
the picture opens, is 
law for concealing 


t 


ly herself by 
ve-lyrics to Boy Scout Groups 


support 


letective, when 


n trouble with the 


millionaire murder-suspect in a 
private launch temporarily in dry- 
jock. They meet when the hero, hand- 


iffed to a detective, leaps, detective 


ind all, from a passing train into a 
ver The two escape in the hero- 
ne’s ir, and to attract the hero’s 
ittention the poetess sets fire to the 
ar and is dragged out just as her hat, 


tricorne, is 
Subsequent- 
’ night in an orchard 
vhere the poetess excite the 
detective’s admiration by reciting se- 

own work and boun- 
Their flight 
missing half-dime, 
unknown English 
hat theatre district. 
happily, after a many 
including the heroine, have 
unconscious and one of 
stock been 
mistake whole 


in attractive flowered 


eginning to smoulder 
they spend a 


tries to 


ections from her 
ng apples off his head 
is in pursuit of a 
the property of an 
ictor in the straw 


+ 


I ends great 


ople 
been knocked 
the summe! actors has 
murdered by The 
g is worked out perfectly cogently 
ind is often very funny 3ut you can 
intelligent 


thin 


see how the archaeologist 


of 6939 could easily confuse it with 
the dream-phantasmagoria of Mr. H 
I Earwicker (another curiosity of 
the period) sleeping off a drunk on 
i ich in the irk 


Psycho-Undone 


Blind Alibi’, though more serious- 
y conceived, wouldn’t help much fur- 
ther with his enlightenment. This is 
the story of a gangster-killer (Cheste1 
Morris) who has the incredible bad 
\ to break into the home of a 
professor of psychology (Ralph Bel- 
amy With the week-end guests 
herded into upper bed-rooms and one 
ving dead on the living-room floor, 
the professor puts the gunman 
through an unnerving little session 


n psycho-analysis, complete with dia- 
And if don't 


grams 


you 


S any 


think there 
y dramaturgy in psycho-analysis, 
ou should see Gunman Chester Mor- 


NIGHT 





MRS. J. 


the terrace at Chateau Lake 


ris sweating over his free-association 
test 

It worked too. And the next time 
a gunman holds you up for your 
bank-roll, don’t reach for anything 


it’s danger Just challenge him 
with his Oedipus complex and watch 
the false courage fade out of him. 
Actually “Blind Alibi’ was much 
better than it sounds on paper. The 
gunman’s memory searchings, in par- 
ticular, were illustrated by some cur- 
iously imaginative camera distortions 
that conveyed a genuine and disturb- 
ing nightmare. The whole 
picture indeed got a great deal better 
treatment in acting and photography 
than it really deserved. The actual 
story, apart from its popular Freud- 
ian exposition, isn’t so very different 
from “Editha’s Burglar,” the Sunday 
School long Editha 
talked the burglar out of it too, as I 


ous. 


sense of 


classic of ago. 


J. F. GRAYDON of Toronto offers a flower to Miss Ruth M. Bowie of 
Angus, Scotland, as the newscameraman snaps them before the silver bowl on 


Louise in the Canadian Rockies. 
and Miss Bowie were en route to the Pacific coast and Alaska. 


remember, by 
for his mother; though from a rather 
different 


But The Two! 


endless 
poor 
must, apparently, have double-bills, it 
might be a good idea for the industry 
to issue hold-over tickets, so that we 
could 
other 
felt rested up. 


of “Man 
cover 
torted 
just don’t want to remember. 


Mrs. Graydon 


Photo by Nicholas Morant. 
appealing to his love 


angle 


Either picture, alone, would have 
been better than the two together. 
But with more pictures constantly 


crowding each other forward on the 


what is a 
Since we 


belt, 
do? 


production 
distributor to 


the 
we 


for 
after 


back 
of the 


next day 
program 


come 
half 


I’m afraid I can’t give much account 
About Town” and “Under- 
Doctor.” Maybe, like the dis- 
character in “Blind Alibi” I 





THE CAMERA 





Some Waterfront Opportunities 
BY “JAY” 


I AM writing this from Edmundston, 
N.B., where I am to give a lecture 
on Photography, and spend one day 
photographing the chief industry and 
the life of the town. 
Since leaving Toronto on July 1, 
our tour has taken us to Montreal via 


Highway Number 2, then along the 
north shore of the St. Lawrence to 
Quebec, across the ferry to Levis, 
there following the south shore to 


Riviere du Loup, and then inland to 
ic<dmundston 

At Quebec, I took time off to visit 
the and make a few pictures. 
And I think it might be interesting if 
at this point I made a few suggestions 
regarding this interesting and educa- 
tional phase of amateur photography. 

Down by the docks, here is where 
the imagination of the photographer 


docks 


an be given full play. Remember, 
it does not have to be sea-docks. 
Around our lakes and rivers there 


are countless opportunities. 

Odd corners, corners where ships’ 
ordnance is to be found, parts of the 
themselves, their over- 
hanging sterns and lifeboats, and the 
mooring ropes. Reflections in the 
water, and I personally find that 
these reflections are best taken when 


ships bows, 





QUEBEC AT NEW YORK FAIR. 
fortunate enough to visit this famous 
its famous landmarks The exhibit 


York World's Pair of 1939. Among 


A night-time scene of the Province of 
Quebec exhibit which brings nostalgic memories to people who have been 


French-Canadian city as dusk settles over 
is in the Canadian Pavilion at the New 
the recognizable landmarks are the Notre 


Dame de Victoire, Chateau Frontenac, and the Citadel with its accompanying 


Dufferin 


Terrace 


the sun is setting, for it is at this 
time when the shadows are long and 
the sun has that quality which gives 
even to black and white photography 
a color so easily interpreted. 

Then there are the activities of men 
at work, loading and unloading, run- 
ning donkey engines and derricks, 
painting and ship-cleaning. One can 
the keen thrill of the hunter 
seeking out pattern pictures 
among the riggings and the slings 
filled with cargo. Then there are 
interesting studies to be made of the 
small dock-side railway engines, 

But why not let your own imagina- 
tion tell you the rest of this story? I 


get 


when 


etc. 


saw all of these things and many 
more when I was in Quebec, and at 
one other little place on the south 


shore of the St. Lawrence. 

Now, what are the technical prob- 
lems? One, and I think perhaps the 
only one of importance, is exposure. 
temember you are in a land of con- 
trasts. You may want to include in 


one negative, the white hull of a 
ship, its reflections in the water, 
and the dark and sombre dock build- 


ings in the background. Why you would 
want to include all this in nega- 
tive, I do not know. 3ut, presuming 
you do, then you must allow full ex- 
posure for the dark building and the 
shadows cast by the ship, but you 
must not over-expose the white hull, 
nor must you be too liberal with the 
reflections. So I film with 
a good latitude, medium 
speed panchromatic emulsion, and if 
possible a light meter. 

I do not advise, though, such a pic- 
ture as outlined above. In dockland 
as in every other place, the part is 
better than the whole, and a much 
better story can be told by concen- 
trating on a certain part of a subject 
sufficient to tell with just 
a little left to the imagination of those 
who will later envy you the posses- 
sion of such a fine picture. And one 
other thought in regard to this phase 
of the hobby pictures, when 
properly executed and finished, have 
a very ready market 


one 


adv se a 
such as a 


the story 


These 


Light Meters 


It will be noticed 
previous paragraph: “And if possible, 
a light meter.” I said “if possible,” 
because so many do not possess them, 
and I have made a point of asking 
why, since I believe that to own a 
good camera and not the only sure 


that I said in a 


method of gauging correct exposure 
is, to say the least, poor economy 
Nine out of ten people, when | have 
asked the question, have Ziven me 
the one answer: Cost Light meter 
need not be expensive While | real 
ize the electric type are more accur 
ate, there are many other types 
Vhere, if a little common sense is 
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SUMMER 
STIMULANT 


Cool, black cable net 
and cracker-crisp 
white pique ...a Mid- 
summer prescription 
for blazing days in 
town. $35 


ST REGIS ROOM 
| | AIR-COOLED THIRD FLOOR 


applied to their method of recording, 


very satisfactory results are certain 
It must be remembered that even 
with the electric meter, the human 


equation plays a certain part, and in 
the lower-price ones this same equa- 
tion has a more liberal field to work 
in. So, if only a dollar and a half is 
spent for a meter and the difference 
made up with a more careful adapta- 
tion of its uses, then the photographer! 
has an accessory that will him 
many many failures. 


And Filters 


Just before I left Toronto, I re- 
ceived a letter from a gentleman in 
Calgary asking me if it was necessary 
to use a filter with panchromatic 
film. 

I believe M.A.R. was referring to 
the recording of clouds. Panchromati¢ 
films will clouds without the 


save 


record 


aid of a filter. It is only when ex- 
aggerated effects are required that 
a filter will be found necessary. In 


a recent issue of Sarurpay Nicurt, | 
had a page of pictures taken at the 
Niagara Military camp. In that lay- 
out there were two pictures, one of 


a camp cook, and the other a buglet 


It will be noted that in each instance 
the sky was very dark. These were 
taken at noon, when the sun was 
very brilliant, and to gain the effect 
I wanted I used a light yellow filter 
Now, had there been clouds in the 
sky, I would have used an orange 


filter in order to turn the blue to 
black and make the clouds stand out 

Filters have a very definite place 
in modern photography, and 1 advise 
M.A.R. to purchase one of the man) 
little booklets published on their uses 
because I do think 


many pictures ar 


spoiled by using the wrong filter and 
in some instances by the use of a 
filter at all. 
ee 
Mrs. H. D. Warren and Mrs. Grant 


Pepler, of Toronto, are 
month in the Maritime 
a Girl Guide Camp 

Lady Foster of London, England 
rented her apartment in Trevo! 
Square, and is shortly sailing for Can 
ada, going on later to British Col 
umbia 

Mr. and Mrs. E. R 
been for 


spending 4 
Provinces at 


has 


Wood, who have 
six months at their 
California, have returned to 

Lady (Robert) Price of 
England, is sailing for C 


house in 
roronto 
London 
inada, and 
will spend some weeks at Tadoussa‘ 

Mr. Collier Stevenson has returned 


to Toronto from New York 
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n's and Moodey’s daily. Arena Thurs- 
Only. ERNEST JOHNSON, Manager 
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\\ TIRED EYES" 


Only TWO DROPS of this eye special- 
ist's formula WASHES, SOOTHES, 
CLEARS dull, tired eyes. Its special 
EXCLUSIVE ingredient clears eyes 
red and inflamed from late hours, 
fatigue, driving, reading, etc.). 


old-fashioned washes and 
lotions to this convenient 
way to make EYES FEEL 
GOOD. Sold at drug, 
epartment and ten- 

“nt stores. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


AMONG THOSE PRESENT 






BY BERNICE COFFEY 


N - small the Ottawa 

Valley last week the drowsy calm 
of early summer was broken by a 
roar of thundering hooves, 1 
then a burst 
and riders 
Sometimes 
came back 


section of 


a pause, 
of applause as horses 
the high jumps. 
the echo of a bugle call 
from the hills or a pink 
jacket was glimpsed through the dark 


cleared 


green of the trees. The scene was 
Montebello, the occasion the Seig- 
niory Club's eighth annual horse 
show. 


‘Three days of hot sunlight, three 
afternoons of the most exciting exhi- 
bition and three long evenings when 
a bright moon hung over the Ottawa 
river, 


That was the Seigniory Club’s 
horse 


show this year and seldom has 
there been such a combination of al- 
most tropical weather, a show ring so 
full of thrills or evenings so full of 
galety. One could recall no early 
July when foliage was more freshly 
green or when summer frocks showed 
to more colorful advantage against 
the backdrop provided by the setting 
of the show ring north of the village 
of Montebello. It 
bowl of the 
hemmed by a 
dense growth. 
well 


is set in a 
Laurentian foothills 
hillside covered with 
A small club house set 
the overlooks the 
ring but most of the spectators gather 
in boxes at the ring side each covered 
by its own brilliantly colored um- 
brella. Color was on all from 
the summer frocks of the spectators, 


natural 


back in trees 


sides 


the bright colored stripes of the um- 
brellas, the pinks of the hunt teams; 


even some of the males among the 
spectators donned brightly colored 
cotton slacks and shirts. Definitely 
not ‘High Hat’ was the Seigniory 


Club's show with formality cast aside 
as a gesture to tropical heat 


All Inclusive 


Most of the best stables in Eastern 
Canada came to the show and sev- 
eral smaller ones too for the show is 
an all round exhibition with classes 
for juniors, agricultural horses, stake 
jumping, saddle, harness and pony 
entries, roadsters, all weights of 
hunters and finally the exciting hun- 


ter field trials, the last event of the 
show which featured Sunday morn- 
ing. 


Toronto was well represented with- 
in the ring with the riding of Major 
Clifford Sifton and his nephew Mr. 
Clifford Sifton, whose team won the 
much prized challenge trophy in one 
of the most colorful classes of the 
meet; Mr. J. Elliott Cottrelle, whose 
entry Wicklow won the open jump- 
ing sweepstake with the only perfect 
performance in that event; Mrs. Ross 
Taylor rode superbly some of Mr. 
George McCullagh’s Thornhill, On- 
entries and Miss Doris Hall of 
N.Y. chalked up many 


taro, 


Buffalo, wins 






























































































atoll for Hi Time Stables, Toronto, entries. 
inAJIFFY But if most of the interest was 
1g, ven the most painful sunburn is soothed centered in the ring, much of it was 
in and cooled with the first application of directed too at the crowds of spec- 
Campana’s ITALIAN BALM. Greaseless, : B ae 
en stainless, quick drying. Clean to use. Helps tators who lined up in box seats at 
an relieve the tortuous, fiery discomfort with the ring side or perched on car tops 
a amacing speed. Promotes healing. 35c, 60c, : adv E: 
in i t drug and department stores. for a better view Lady Eaton came 
la- =. m 
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‘im Established 1889 
An academic and commercial College which provides for young people a 
thorough training either for Business or University ... The only school in Canada 
to offer thoroughly individualized courses with enrolments limited to eight 
tudents per teacher. . . This personal instruction saves the pupil 's time, and gives 
re- hee scope for individual initiative . . . Excellent opportunities for profclent 
in udents competing for scholarships . . . For full particulars write to the Registrar, 
ary PRINCIPAL R. G. McCONOCHIE, M.A., D.Pd. 
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B are Be sure 
and “ x nae to ask for 
of a aline pause : CELESTINS 
Thousands of people who want to keep feeling fit, Bottled at 
know the value of the “alkaline pause”. After the Spring 
ver-working or over-dining, they drink Vichy under 
Celestins. This world-famous French Vichy helps Government 
trant them avoid the after-effects of systemic acidity Supervision 
ab : Try the “alkaline pause” yourself...it's smart 
es al CONSULT YOUR DOCTOR 
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MISS JEAN MACLEAN and MISS MARY DEVLIN of Ottawa photographed 


at the Seigniory Club where they 


recently 


took part in the annual tennis 


tournament between members of the Rideau Lawn Tennis Club, Ottawa, and 
the Hillsdale Tennis Club, Montreal. 


from Toronto and sat with Mr. and 
Mrs. John Irwin of Montreal, whose 
daughter, Miss Irene Irwin, rode het 


horse White Puttees in several classes. 
Lady Eaton left the Seigniory Club 
to go to the Laurentians north of 
Montreal. In another box were Mr. 
and Mrs. L. M. Hart of Montreal 
whose daughter, Miss Marian Hart, 
rode King’s Council to take the pai 
jumping challenge trophy with Mr. 
Ian Breakey of Breakeyville, Quebec, 
on Swallow. The trophy in this event 
was presented by Mrs. R. Y. Eaton, 
Toronto. Mr. and Mrs. Hart long- 
distanced the progress of the show to 
their son and daughter-in-law, Mr. 
and Mrs. Larry Hart, who are honey- 
mooning in Nantucket. Soon to go 
honeymooning is Miss Betty Bassett, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John Bas- 
sett of Montreal, whose engagement 
has been announced to Mr. Baldwin 
Smith of Buffalo, N.Y., formerly of 
Montreal. Miss Martha Allan drove 
out from Montreal for one of the days 
of the show and visited with Mr. and 
Mrs. A. T. Paterson of Cartierville 
at their box with Mrs. R. R. Mc- 
Dougall and Miss Audrey Beauclerk. 


Mrs. Paterson judged the junior 
classes at the show. 
From Overseas 

Mr. Hugh Ogilvie’s mare Girlish 
Charm won the difficult hunter field 
trials, her owner riding. It was a 
popular win for it marked the third 
consecutive time that Charm’s name 
went on the handsome silver trophy 
which gave it permanently to Mr. 
Ogilvie. Mr. W. W. Ogilvie, Master 
of the Montreal hunt, and Mrs. 
Ogilvie rode their entries in several 
events, Mr. Ogilvie’s John Peel tak- 
ing a fourth ribbon in the hunter 
trials. Their guests during the show 
were Mr. and Mrs. Gavin Ogilvie, 
and Miss Helen Ogilvie. Mr. and 
Mrs. John Price came from Quebec 
City to see some of the events and 
then went on to Cartierville to visit 


Major and Mrs. H. B. McDougall at 


Cartierville. 


Interested guests from Auckland, 
New Zealand were Mr. and Mrs. J 
A. Carr and Miss Rosemary Carr, who 
were with Mr. and Mrs. Charles 


MecNicholl and Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
McBride of Montreal. Mr. and Mrs. 
Carr have been touring through west- 
ern Canada and now plan to go to 
Jasper and then to Alaska. 
Occasional showers interrupted the 
show but fortunately did not seriously 
delay During one particu- 
larly rainfall the marquee 
sheltering the orchestra tumbled 
down upon the unfortunate musicians 


events. 
heavy 


during a rendering of ‘Aint Gonna 
Rain No More.” Mr. Russell Graul 


of Vercheres, Quebec, and Miss Pam- 
ela Kemp of Montreal obligingly filled 
in and with the aid of a piano mount- 


ed upon a truck at the ringside and 
Miss Kemp’s accordion, music was 


provided for the children’s musical 
chairs gymkhana, an amusing varia- 
tion of the old game of ‘Going to 
Jerusalem’ when riders must dis- 
mount and scramble for chairs at the 
interruption of the music. Miss Joan 
Stanger of Montreal won. Mr. Graul 
telling of the ranch party he 
and Mrs. Graul are planning at their 
Luxie Ranch, Vercheres, during Aug- 


Was 


ust. It will be a variety of rodeo with 
all the community present. Mr. and 
Mrs. Graul had entered their yacht, 
Luxie III, in the Seigniory Club re- 
gatta last week end. 
Flying Minister 

The Honorable Ian Mackenzie and 
Colonel W. A. Bishop flew to the 


Club from Ottawa 
show in a Canadian 


Seigniory 
the 


during 
Government 


silver colored Grumman amphibian, 
landing in the river in front of the 
Club. Mr. George Fulford, who was 


at the Club in his yacht ‘Moby Dick,’ 
returned on the plane en route to 


Kenora and returned to Ottawa Sat- 
urday for the Ottawa Rowing Club 
regatta. The ‘Moby Dick’ also had 
Mrs. Fulford, Mr. and Mrs. Aglar 


Cook and Miss Martha Cook of Broad- 


field Farms, N.J. as crew. 

Among those who came from Ot- 
tawa to see the show were Mr. Hugh 
Carson and his daughters, Margaret 
and Eleanor; Mrs. C. T. Thomas, 
Miss Lucille Duhamel, Mr. and Mrs 
Clayton Fitzsimmons, Mr. and Mrs 
I. M. Pease, Jr.. Mr. and Mrs. H. T 


Cunningham. 





ACROSS THE POND 





A Canadian Will Mislead Them 


BY MARY GOLDIE 


NEW Department is in the mak- 


ing in London. Lord Perth is 
about to organize a Ministry of In- 
formation—-and a Canadian, Sir 
Campbell Stuart, is, I believe, to be 
in charge of enemy propaganda. He 
will be responsible for preparing the 


plans for British propaganda in any 
country that may go to wal with 
us. This 54 year old Canadian has 
had a remarkable career. He was 
born in Montreal and educated al 
private schools, obtaining later an 
LL.D. from the College of William 
and Mary in Virginia. He recruited 
the Duchess of Connaught’s Own 
Irish Canadian Rangers in Quebec 
for service in the Great War, and 
when that regiment visited Ireland 
in January, 1917, he represented 
Headquarters Staff of the Canadian 
Army. In 1917, also, he was Assist 


British 


ant Military Attache at the 

Embassy in Washington and Military 
Secretary to the British War Mis 
sion to the United States. So many) 
and varied were his ideas for popu 
larizing his Irish Canadian regiment 
that they attracted the attention o! 


Lord Northcliffe, the result of which 
was that Sir Campbell Stuart worked 


under Northcliffe as Deputy Dire¢ 
tor of Propaganda in enemy coun 
tries, became his principal colleague 


and was knighted in 1918. Although 
before Lord Northcliffe died Sir 
Campbell was in control of the North- 
cliffe publications, he did not inherit 


the newspapers on the death of their 
ownel! He negotiated the sale ol 
“The ‘Times” to M1 J J Astol 
Mr. Geoffrey Dawson who had re 


result of disagreement 
Northcliffe, returned as 
and Sir Camp 


tired as a 
with Lord 
Editor of “The Times” 


continued as a director 
was a delegate to the Imperial 
Conference in Canada in 1920 
and in London in 1930 and has been 
chairman of the Imperial Commun- 

Advisory Committee 
Among his several publica- 
“Secrets of Crewe House” 
official record of enemy 
the War. He is a 
member of the Mount Royal Club 
in Montreal He devotes much of 
his time to the furtherance of Anglo- 
Canadian relations 


bell Stuari 
He 


Press 


ications 
1933 

tions 1S 
which 
propaganda in 


since 


is the 


On Foreign Soil 


The 
King 
Alan 
the Royal rain 
thought to have the first to 
be conferred by a sovereign on 
foreign medieval times 
It now this is not the 


George V 


the 
Sir 


knighthood 
upon 


conferred by 
his secretary, 
journeying in 


was primarily 


private 
Lascelles, while 


deen 


since 
appears that 
and that King 
knighthood on the battle- 
fields of France to the late General 
Arthur Currie The ceremony 
took place at Albert on June 17, 1917 
interest in Canada 
films of the Royal 
great crowds to 

rhe “News” 
this week. Fo 
course, doubly 
films; to see 


soil 


case 


awarded a 
Sir 


It may be of 
to know that the 
Tour are drawing 
the London theatres 
cinemas packed 
a Canadian it is, of 
nteresting to the 
familiar and perhaps some 
tamiliat For the English 
son it opportunity to see 


are 


see 
places 
faces per- 
Rives an 
of the Dominion, and some 
of its rhe 
film of Ottawa's greeting to the 
and Queen is causing special admira- 


tion 


Sore 


part 


lovely scenery colored 


King 








dont lose out on 


Perspiration odour in dresses — 


as in undies—ruins charm! 


Use Lux often 


OTHINGspoils charm more 
completely than a hint of 
perspiration odour in your 
pretty frock! To be charming 
this summer — go Luxable ! 
Buy Luxable dresses 
and use Lux often! 

Lux takes away per- 
spiration odour com- 
pletely ... makes you 
sure of daintiness. And 
Lux is safe for anything 
safe in water. It keeps gay 
colours, delicate fabrics, new- 
looking longer. Avoid soaps 
containing harmful alkali — 
and cake-soap rubbing. Lux 
has no harmful alkali! 


sf 
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“sad 


ae 


faux removes 


perspiration odour comfollily — 


heeps dresses new-looking longer_ 
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this summer 
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LOVELY 










j | AGAIN! | HAVE 
' \ PERSPIRATION opouR 
ES 
\ y, 
' / 


eic: 


OH, DEAR JOAN'S L 


GOING TO LOSE THOSE 
NICE, NEW FRIENDS OF 





HERS, |F SHE DOESN T 
LUX ME OFTENER! 


\ \\ OFFENDING 


figure what Lux saves ! 


Compare Luxing with cleaning bills 
— you'll see how much it saves! 
Unless the water is hard, you can 
Lux a dress or sweater for less than 
a penny. In hard water, just a bit 
more Lux softens the water, gives 
you abundant suds. It’s economical 
to buy the BIG box. 
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ORGANDIE-SHE LOOKS 
N ME BUT 
TOM WONT DATE HER 





TRY THESE 
OTHER VEGETARIAN 
TREATS! 


H 


e 
s a lusty 


SSIOWLV, Care- 


all batches 


1.1 
las vegetable gar- 


Heinz 18 


one of 


s ready to serve 


evetari 


see how quic 


vourite 


Alma College 


FOUNOCOEO ‘e777 


ST. THOMAS, ONTARIO 


Delightful location; Ixtensive 
appointed = buildings with 
Protection; Gymnasium; Swimming 
Courts; Riding; Golf; Skating, 
Courses include High School to 
Senior Matriculation, Public School, 
retarial, Home Economics, Art, 
terior Decoration and Handicrafts. 
with 


er enh ort ’ Reo. P. S 
RESIDENTIAL 


grounds; 
Automatic 


Lniversity of Western Ontario in 


“SCHOOL 


well 


Sprinkler 


Tennis 


and other sports. 
Junior and 
Music, Sec- 
Dramatics, In- 
Affiliated 


Arts 


FOR 





HAVERGA 
COLLEGE TORORT O 


Staff. 


Beautiful 


DAY and 


m Kindergarten to Hon 
BOARDING | ! i eu lum 
SCHOO! suilding inior School 
for GIRLS ng helds of over tweé 


perienced 


Well 
New 
grounds 
QOut-of-door 


acres. 


es. Music, Art, Household Science, 


r 





NEW SCHOOL TERM 


New Boarders, Sept. 11th 
Other Boarders, Sept. 12th 


Day Girls, Sept. 13th 


THE MARGARET EATON SCHOOL 


FLORENCE A 


SOMERS, M.A., Director 


Normal Course in Physical Education 


AL'TUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2nd 
for ADDRESS THI 


bor arther in mation 


SECRETARY 


AT CAMP TANAMAKOON 
415 YONGE 


ST., TORONTO 


ROvAL VICTORIA COLLEGE 


FOUNDED AND ENDOWED BY THE LATE RT. HON 
BAKON STRATHCONA AND MOUNT ROYAL 
ip plications should 
he made early 
For all information 
apply to 
WARDEN 


equipment. For women 


(B.A., BSc 


[Ht 


RESIDENTIAL 
AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 
Affiliated with McMaster 


University 


For Calendar apply to the 
Principal, 

Miss Marjorie Trotter, B.A. 

88 Bloor St. 

Toroato 


Established 1888 


* #Hloulton Coll 


rORONTO 


ege 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 


MONTREAL 


Recently enlarged fireproof building, thoroughly modern 
P students, 
resident, preparing for degrees in the Faculty of Arts 
B.Com.) and 
A limited number of Scholarships and Bursaries 


resident and non- 


the Faculty of Music 


Primary to Honour 
Matriculation 


Fine Arts, Sports, 
Hand Crafts 


Fully-equipped Nursery 
School and Primary Grades 
Kingsway District 
(Co-educational) 


School re-opens Sept. 13th 


62RR 


nz \ ere- 
, tull- 


>rich, tempting 


from 


tan Soup for 


SATURDAY 


NIGHT 


WORLD OF WOMEN 


For Fearlessness and Invincibility 


BY GERALDINE HOPE 


THE Diamond 

through the 
beauty 
ious 


has been treasured 
both for its 
and talismanic qualities. Var- 
virtues ascribed to this 
stone that were born of man’s early 
recognition of its unconquerable hard- 
and dazzling brilliance. Often 
associated with lightning, it was rather 
generally believed to owe its origin 
to the thunderbolt 

For thousands of 


yes 
ages 


were 


ness 


India was 
the home and place of origin of the 
diamond The Hindus 
according to their 


years 


classified _ it 
four racial castes, 
endowing each group with individual 
attributes Other oriental peoples, 
the Arabians and Persians, believed 
that the diamond had the eerie power 
of bringing great fortune to its 
owne! Rabbi Benomi, a fourteenth 
century mystic, asserted that the 
diamond produced somnambulism and 
that its talismanic made its 
owner invincible. 

Curiously 


good 


power 


talismanic 
effective 
acquired by 
purchase the 
powers dormant until 
time was again presented 
to another owner as a free gift. 
However, all of beliefs 
superstitions centered about 
The Hindus thought 
liamond or one 


Was so 


enough these 


believed to be 


powers 
only if the 
If obtained by 

became 
is the 


were 
stones were 
such 
stone 
these and 
perfect 
that a 
containing 
spots o1 unlucky it 
could deprive even Indra of his high- 
est heaven. If the diamond was red 
spotted or the color of blood it would 
quickly 
Then, 
had a 


powers. 


stones 
flawed 


specks 


bring death to its owner. 

the shape of the stone 
bearing on its peculiar 
During the times when few, 
if any, stones were cut, shape was of 
great importance. A triangular stone 
said to cause quarrels while a 
square stone was supposed to inspire 
its wearer with vague terrors. A five 
cornered stone was in the same class 
as a red spotted one in inducing quick 
and often death. Only the 
six cornered stone was productive of 
good. 

Diamonds ground to powder and 
used as poison during the middle ages, 
while not a common practice, was 
used by various nobles. The lethal 
effect of this type of poison is de- 
cidedly questionable and what deaths, 
if any, occurred through such use is 
probably attributable to the psycho- 
logical effects produced plus the other 
poisons that had been given for good 
measure. 


too, 


vast 


was 


violent 


South African “Pebbles” 


For centuries the diamond was the 
peculiar property of the orient. West- 
ern travelers brought back amazing 
stories of the magnificence and 
grandeur of Eastern potentates, of 
their gorgeous and fantastic jewels 
among which diamonds held the pre- 
dominant place. This world-of-mouth 
advertising quickly stimulated a de- 
sire and taste for diamonds in Europe. 
It was not until the fifteenth century, 
however, that diamonds in quantity 
were accessible to Europeans follow- 
ing the development of diamond cut- 
ting in Antwerp and Amsterdam. 
» eighteenth century diamonds 
iscovered in Brazil and were 
mined so rapidly that for a time there 
was grave danger of this overpro- 
glutting the world markets 
ind thereby depreciating the values 
of those stones. The Portuguese Gov- 
ernment stepped into the picture and 
imposed taxes of sufficient steepness 
to offset and equalize overproduction. 
For a century and a half Brazil en- 
jo! the distinction of furnishing 
the world’s supply of these precious 
stones However, her predominance 
in the field accidentally and 
vocably 1867 by the dis- 
South Africa. The 
farmer living on the 
Vaal River picked up 
what seemed to be a large pebble but 
which in reality was a large diamond 
The stone went through various ad- 
ventures and was finally sold in Paris 
for $2500 
For the next 30 
South African 
duced diamonds 
dred and fifty 
stones. That 
was 


luction 


was 
upset in 
made in 
son of a Boer 


very 


banks of the 


years the 
diamond fields pro- 
valued at four hun- 
million dollars in cut 
this South African 
historically significant in 
new and magnificently 
rich diamond fields can not be doubted 
but perhaps more 
glamorous 
diamonds 
through the ages 


great 


pebble 
opening up 
historically inter- 
dramatic are 
have lived 


esting, 
many 


and 
that 


Mountain of Light 


The 


versally 


Kohinor, a that is 


both great 
diamonds, began 
history early in the 14th 
when it figured as a portion 
of the treasure taken from the reign- 
ing Rajah of Malwar Previous to 
this time it had been in the 
of the 
tions 


name 
synonymous with 
size and beauty in 
ts authentic 
entury 


uni- 


possession 
of Malwar for genera- 
is traditionally supposed to 
heen found in the 


rulers 
and 


have Gidavary 


River four or five thousand years ago 
When in its native cutting it weighed 
186 carats and was named Kohinor, 
meaning “Moutain of Light.” From 
the 14th to the 19th century the 
Kohinor was marked by a long series 
of murders, tortures, imprisonments 
ind intrigue to gain possession of if 
It finally became the property of 
Runjit Singh, Lion of Punjab 
his death it 


Punjab treasury 


Upon 

immured in the 
When England an- 
nexed that portion of India the stone 


was 


‘Brahma in a 


2INC 


JEEN EL 


ED re 
ZABETH 


ESS ELIZABETH 


ESS MARGARET ROSE 


SOVERN™ 


STMASTER GENERAL 


ON BEHALF OF THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA, unique and exquisite 


gifts of philatelic nature, prepared by 


the Post Office Department, were pre- 


sented Their Majesties, and through Their Majesties to the Royal Princesses, by 


Honourable N. A. McLarty, K.C.,°M.P. 
beth was presented a silver tray of 


. Postmaster General. 


To Queen Eliza- 


magnificent and through Her 


design 


Majesty, slightly smaller trays of identical pattern, for Their Royal Highnesses 


the Princesses Elizabeth 


became the property of the conquer- 
ing sovereign and as such 
ally presented to Queen 
She had it recut at a cost of $40,000 
and it reduced in size from 186 
carats to 109 metric carats. Since, as 
far as is known, the Kohinor 
changed hands through 
is next to impossible to 
estimate of its value. 

The Regent Diamond, pride of 
France, began its career in 1701 when 
it was found by a native worker in 
Central India. Weighing 410 carats, 
it was much too large for him to 
smuggle out of the mines so he made 
a huge gash in his leg, partly em- 
bedded the stone in it and then wrap- 
ped the leg with bulky bandages 
Fleeing to the coast he bargained with 
an English captain for transportation 
to “distant lands” in exchange for 
the stone. The skipper disposed of 
the native en route and then sold the 
stone for $5,000. It through 
various hands with successive increases 
in price until it was purchased by 
Sir Thomas Pitt for about $100,000. 
Considerable ill-repute was attached 
both to the stone itself and the 
transactions involved in Pitt’s 
acquiring of it so* he’ promptly 
sold it, at considerable profit, to 
the Duke of Orleans, tegent of 
France. In 1792, during the dis- 
turbances of the French Revolution, 
the Regent was stolen with the other 
crown jewels. Such difficulty was 
experienced in the attempts to dispose 
of so large and well known a stone 
that it was found some weeks later in 
a ditch in the Champs Elysees. Later 
it was pledged to Holland and then 
redeemed by Napoleon and mounted 
in the hilt of his state sword. Today 
it rests in the Gallerie d’Apollo of the 
Louvre. 


The Orloft 


Among historical diamonds the only 
one that has retained its East Indian 
cutting is that known as the Orloff. 
Set in the eye socket of a statue of 
temple at Trichinopli, 
southern India, it was 
French soldier disguised 
native. He escaped to Madras 
where he sold it to an English sea 
captain for $10,000. The captain in 
turn disposed of it to a London gem 
dealer for $60,000. It was finally 
Prince Orloff of the Russian 
Court who, hoping to regain the favor 
of Catherine II, presented it to her. 
The Orloff, the name it had acquired 
through its purchase, was set in 
the Royal Sceptre and today is one of 
the Russian treasures of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

The steely blue stone known as the 
Hope Diamond is the largest and most 
famous of the colored diamonds 
Known in its present form only since 
1830, several authorities agree in be- 
lieving that its history antedates that 
year. Going back to the 17th century, 
a blue stone weighing 67 carats, was 
brought out of India and 
Louis XIV. It was cut as a drop and 
pointed at one end. In 1792 it, with 
the Regent diamond, was stolen but 
unlike the Regent, the blue stone 
disappeared. In 1830 the present blue 
diamond appeared in London and 
weighed 44 carats. It was sold to Sir 
Thomas Hope for $90,000, At about 
the same time another and smaller 
blue stone apeared which gave 
to the theory that it had been cut 
from the pointed end of the French 
stone The facets of the 44 carat 
stone lend this belief 


was offici- 
Victoria. 


was 
neve! 


form any 


passed 


in Mysore, 
stolen by a 


as a 


sold to 


last 


sold to 


rise 


some basis to 


Star of Africa 


The Hope Blue was sold in 1911 to 
Edward McLean of Washington, D.C., 
for $300,000, Superstitions have grown 
around the Hope Blue 
the belief that its owner 
to bad luck. However, its 
owner, Mrs. Evalyn Walsh 
widow of Edward McLean, 
own superstition regarding it 
that as long as she 
other than 
its supposed evil 
be held in abeyance 

The diamond that has yet 
been found is the Cullinan Diamond 


centering in 
was doomed 
present 
McLean 
has her 
She 
nevel 
herself to 
will 


believes 
allows anyone 
wear it powel! 


greatest 


purchase it-- 


ind Margaret Rose. 


Found in 1905 at the Premier 
in the Transvaal, South 
weighed 3106 metric 
named after Sir T. M. Cullinan, Chair- 
man of the Premier Diamond Mining 
Co. It was purchased by the Trans- 
vaal Government and presented to 
King Edward VII on his birthday, 
November 9, 1907, for inclusion in the 
British Royal The stone was 
cut in three sections to avoid a flaw 
in the center The largest section, 
weighing 530 carats, is set in the Royal 
English The second sec- 
tion, weighing 317 carats, is set in the 
Imperial State Crown. The third sec- 
tion into seven major stones 
ranging in weight from 5 to 94 carats 
each and are set in other royal jewels. 

When George V came to the Throne 
one of his first acts was to change 
the name of the stone from Cullinan 
to the “Star of Africa” giving as his 
reason for this the fact that since 
the stone was really the property of 
the British peoples it should in all 
justice be named after a part of the 
empire rather than a= private’ in- 
dividual. 


Mine 
Africa, it 
carats and was 


Regalia. 


Sceptre. 


was cut 
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L A D i E Ss Residential 


and ‘Day 


COLLEGE School for 
Girls 
Founded 1869 


Courses from 


Primary to Honour 
Matriculation, Music, Art and Handi- 


craft, Dramatics, Secretarial Course, 


Physical Education, Winter and Summer 


Sports. 


Fall Term begins Wednesday, Sept. 13th 


Boarders—Tuesday, Sept. 12th 


Write for prospectus to the Principal, 
Miss Kathleen E. Bowlby, B.A. 
OTTAWA LADIES’ COLLEGE 


BRANKSOME HALL 


10 ELM AVE., TORONTO 


A Residential and Day School 
for Girls 


Junior and Honour Matriculation 
Kindergarten and Junior School 
Art— Music — Household Science 
Secretarial Course —Swimming 
Pool — Skiing at School Farm. 


School re-opens Sept. 13th 


Forillustrated calendar write the Principal 


MISS EDITH M. READ, M.A. 


=e Andrew's 


FOUNDED 1899 


An exceptional boarding school 
for boys 


AURORA, ONT. 
Healthful Altitude — 857 feet 


OSC eM a aad 


Tradition and 
Progress 


July 15, 1939 


A SELECT SCHOOL® 


@A Business School with 
University Atmosphere requir. 
ing Junior High School gradu. 
ation and character references 
from ever student. Secre. 
tarial training of college 
grade. Extraordinary employ. 
ment service. Limited enroj}. 
ment. Modern fireproof build. 
ing. Air conditioned. Sorority, 
Glee Club, Dramatic Society, 
SCHOLARSHIP: The school takes pleasure 
in offering the Wm. E. Secord Secretaria} 
Scholarship, no expense entailed. 


ENROL JULY 17, SEPT. 18, OCT. 23 


THE SECORD SECRETARIAL 
Write for Erospectus: §CHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


Perkins, B.A., L.T.C.M., 
1 St. Clair Ave. W., 
Toronto, Ont., or phone 
MA. 1022. 


ATTRACTIVE 
ECONOMICAL 
DURABLE 

FOR 


UE 
MARKING 


? 1S ee 
( 


toe 


AT YOUR DEALER'S OR 


Js J. CASH.INC 


469 GRIER STREET 
BELLEVILLE. ONT 


OVENDEN 


BARRIE, ONTARIO 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
RESIDENTIAL PUPILS ONLY 


Numbers being restricted, opportunity is given 
for the fullest development of personality and 
individual gifts. Preparation for the Un ver- 
sities. Music, Art, Riding (resident Riding 
Instructress), Handicrafts, Dramatics, Domes- 
tic Science. Summer and Winter Sports. 


For Prospectus, apply to the Principals. 


Ontario Ladies’ College 


WHITBY, ONTARIO 
Established 1874 


A Residential School for Girls 


Beautiful situation in 100 acres of gri 
Complete Modern Education in attr 
cultured environment Public scho 
Honour Matriculation. Music, Art, H 
hold Science, Secretarial Courses and D 
atics. Swimming Pool and Gymna 
Resident Mistress of Physical Educatior 
supervised Winter and Summer Sport 
Riding on quiet country roads Reopen 
September 12th 


For Calendar apply to Principal 
REV. C. R. CARSCALLEN, M.A., DD 


A inte 
"ae" a = 
ALBERT COLLEGE 
Belleville 

**An Aid to Success” 
Co - Educational 
GRAHAM THE 


HALL MANOR 


For Boys and For Girls and 
Young Men Young Women 


Courses Offered: 
Public, Lower, Middle School 
Honour Matriculation 


Second Year University (Queen's) 

Business Administration and 
Commerce 

Music and Dramatic Art 

Physical Recreation 


Principal and Head Master 
Rev. Bert Howard, D.D. 


rated_ prospectus and informatior 
Pogerdin ‘Bursaries and Scholarships ©" 
request. y registration recommende:. 


K ing’s Hall, Compton 


Boarding School for Gir! 
in the Country 


Strictly residential. Situated 
Eastern Townships near Sherbro: ke, . 
grades to Senior Matriculation. In {ivicu! 
courses arranged, if desired. Modem 
languages a Specialty. Special C asses! 
Music, Art, Dramatics, Sewing. Spe! 
Domestic Science Course for those 0% 
wishing to matriculate. English and (a! 
adian Staff—all University traine!. Re 
dent Gymnasium Mistress —Supervis™ 
Summer and Winter Sports— Swimm 
(Indoor Pool)— Riding. Resident Train 
Nurse —Housekeeper Night Watchma 

Home Farm. 


of Board of Gove ’ 
The Rt. Rev. The Lord Bishop of Que 


Principal 
MISS A. E. GILLARD, B.A. 


Chairman 


For Prospectus apply to Secretary 


— 


Separate Senior and 
Junior Schools 


PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 


A BOARDING SCHOOL IN THE COUNTRY FOR BOYS 


During the past five ye 
have y 


ars boys from the school 
won twenty-two university scholarships. 
F r Sullin formation plec 
/ on te to 
fl PHILIP A.C oT ” B.Paed 
eI A. ©. KETCHUM, M.A., B.Paed., HEADMASTER 


Michaelmas 
Term 
begins on 
September 12th 
























WES r-END lie several famous 
st ch supply, in a quiet way, many 


<uries of life. Here it was that 





e r Boguslavsky first blended Beau 
Royal | <yptian Cigarettes for people of 
nt and good taste. Today Beau 





Rova till prepared carefully by hand 
with me skill as in the good old days. 
In th your and bouquet one can still 
genius of the master blender, 
S a subt xcellence in keeping with the 
sive highest idards of good living. 
and 25 for $1.25 §0 for $2.50. 
liver- 
iding 
mes- 
pals. 
a, 
Coppa 
™ ~~ 
CIGARETTES 
Ps MADE IN LONDON 





RISE NO. 2 RUSSIAN CIGARETTES 


thing intriguingly different about 
which appeals at once to dis- 
ople. A superb example of 
art. 10 for §oc. 50 for $2.50. 


\ANDER BOGUSLAVSKY 
CADILLY, LONDON. 


Enquiries to :— 


Tobacco Co. Ltd., Quebec. 
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winged words that 


' loss 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


CONCERNING FOOD 





“O Say Can You See...” 


BY CYNTHIA BROWN 


YHAT more appropriate, 
as I write on the fourth of July 
owing to my editor’s apparently in- 
curable passion for having my copy 
kicking around his desk for about 
five days before he needs it what 
could be more appropriate, I ask you, 
beginning this awful sentence all over 
again, than for me to sound a 
loud American note? It 
July 4th address to 


could be 


good 
is actually 
you these 
may- or may not 
Whole life. Before me 
lies “The Yankee Cook Book,” edited 
by Imogene Wolcott and published by 
Longmans, Green; $2.50 worth of 
sound cooking sense for anyone who 
ever enjoyed or would like 


as I 


alter your 


to pro- 


; duce the particular kind of good food 


indigenous 
states. 

I am for giving “The Yankee Cook 
Book” a hand. 

Before I involve myself with that 
exhausting word recipe, I pause to 
congratulate those responsible for the 
general set up of this Cook Book. It 
is a beautiful book, with clever deco- 
rations and a pleasant leisurely way of 
pausing to comment or chat. In other 
words, my idea of a book to 
own. 

Maine, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire and 
Vermont are famous for the best 
plain cooking in the world. They are 


to the six New England 


cook 


also celebrated for producing the 
hardest headed and most ingenious 
business men in America. Ever hear 


the tale of the Yankee who travelled 
to the West Coast where a salmon 
canning factory was running at a 
and its owners saw a chance to 
unload it on a stranger? All the 
salmon available was pink, not the 
red variety that for no very good 
reason is regarded as high-grade by 
the public. The Yankee was soon re- 
ported making pots of money. Every 
can from his factory bore the label 
“Finest Pink Salmon—guaranteed not 
to turn red in the can.” Think that 
over, you smart advertising men. 


All But Clam Broth 


About three summers ago it was 
my luck to do a lovely, lazy motor 
tour through the New England 
states; and as I am an experimental 
eater wherever I go, I speak that I 
do know—their food is marvelous. 
The only thing I couldn’t take was 
clam broth. I had practised at Dux- 
bury—where the prize clams come 
from, and where I had lived all 
previous summer—but clam broth de- 
feated me. The man who described 
clam broth as lukewarm’ water 
through which a_ sad clam was 
dragged on a string, the string giving 
the flavor to the water, spoke the last 
word for me on that delicacy. You 
must be bred to it, I expect. I’m in- 
land. But oh, dem lobsters! Oh, dat 
beach plum _ jelly! Oh, maple 
candied sweet potatoes! 


one 


dos’ 





QUEBEC HOLIDAY. 
Brow n, of Montreal, Count Vincent Orssich of New York, Miss A. De Brabant 
of Brussells, Mr. Werner Haag and Mrs. Peter Gillespie of Montreal at the 
opening of the Blue Room at Domaine d’Esterel, in the Province of Quebec. 


Mrs. E. 


There is a story that New England 
begins its pickling season on the 
fourth of July, thriftily making use 
of the rind of the watermelon that is 
part of the family’s celebration of In- 
dependence Day. Since I know it as 
a particularly good pickle, here, then, 
on this historic day, is the recipe. 
(Who says our young King and Queen 
didn’t cement the friendship between 
two great nations?) 


Watermelon Pickle 


8 pounds watermelon rind 
quart Heinz pickling vinegar 
cups white sugar, 
dessertspoonful whole cloves 
bits of cinnamon sticks 
teaspoon whole allspice 
teaspoon mace 
1 sliced lemon. 

After someone has enjoyed the 

rosy-red centre of the melon, peel the 


CO 


ep 


outer skin from the _ iceberg-green 
rind and cut it into neatly shaped 
pieces. No one wants a piece of 


pickle as big as a tractor. Weigh the 
pieces and cook gently in their own 
juice until tender. Add a little of the 
vinegar if there is not enough natural 
juice. Bring the vinegar, sugar, the 
spices tied in muslin, and the lemon 
slices to the boil in another big sauce- 
pan, add the water-melon rind. Sim- 
mer slowly until the rind is clear. 
Pack in hot jars, fill to overflowing 
With the syrup, and seal. This makes 
six or seven pint sealers of pickle. 

While we are speaking of water- 
melons—-and what pleasanter topic 
this weather—this recipe struck me 
as fun for a party. 


Watermelon Cake 


1% cup butter 
L's cups sugar 


3 cups flour, sifted three times 
3 teaspoons baking powder 
', teaspoon salt 


1 cup milk 
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Ross Brown, Mr. Peter Gillespie, Miss Betty 


3 egg whites 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

2 teaspoon red coloring, more or 
less 


% cup 


raisins. 

Cream the butter, add the sugar 
gradually and cream together thor- 
oughly. Sift together the flour, bak- 
ing powder and salt. Add the flour 
alternately with the milk and keep 
beating until it is smooth. Add the 
vanilla and fold in the stiffly beaten 
egg whites. Divide the batter into 
two parts. To one part add the red 


coloring, just enough to make it a 
watermelon pink, and the well- 
floured raisins. Grease a melon 


mold. Put a layer of the white bat- 
ter in the bottom, then the red in the 
centre, and a layer of the white bat- 
ter on top. Bake in a moderate oven 
(350° F.) about 30 minutes. Ice with 
seven minute boiled icing tinted 
green. A slice of this is probably the 
origin of the term “Cut yourself a 
slice of cake.” 

The compiler of the Yankee Cook 
Book can offer you recipes for Beach 
Plum Jelly. 


These small, hard, in- 
edible crosses between a cherry, a 
grape, and a plum are one of the 


glories of Cape Cod and that island 
called Martha’s Vineyard. They make 
the probably most delectable jelly in 
the world. Since they are completely 
beyond our reach, how about concen- 
trating on currants? I’m becoming 
one of those resigned gals in my old 
age. Currants make delectable jelly 
too—and they’re plentiful. 


Currant Jelly 


Wash the currants, but do not 
bother stemming them. Measure them 
into your preserving kettle and add 
% as much water as fruit. Cook un- 
til the currants are squashy and al- 
most colorless. Drain through a jelly 
bag, letting it hang over night, and 
do not squeeze the stuff, or the jelly 
will be cloudy and less anxious to 
jell. (Most intelligent cooks who are 
occasional jellyers, like me, hang the 
bag on the broom handle between 
windowsill and table.) Measure the 
juice, boil it for five minutes, add % 
cup of sugar for every cup of juice; 
continue boiling until the jelly coats 
the spoon. (220°F. if you cook with 
a thermometer, which I don’t.) Skim 
if there is any scum. Turn into glasses, 
cover till cool, then cover with wax. 

Currants are high in pectin; no one 
has any excuse for a miss in currant 
jelly, they cooperate. The thing to 
remember is that the younger the 
fruit, the surer the jell; old currants, 
particularly old black currants, are 
tricky, because from their color it is 
difficult to be sure they are not over 
ripe. Try to get them a bit green. 


Cherry Jam 


For the ultimate in this jam use 
the early cherries—-they give a 


brighter red to the jam and a finer 
bite to the flavor. 

Wash and stem the cherries. Boil 
them, stones and all, with just enough 
water to keep them from sticking for 
about 20 minutes. Mash them with 
a potato masher and then put them 
through a coarse sieve. Measure the 


pulp and put an equal amount of 
sugar to it and re-boil the mixture 
until it jells. It should take only 
about five minutes. Here again the 
hard, slightly unripe fruit does the 
best job. Never ask me why. I only 
know we have made it in our house 
ever since I took cooking up as a 


hobby (anyone want a hobby cheap?) 
and it is always the first finished of 
all our jams and jellies. It is elegant 
for breakfast, making marmalade 
quail, and it makes the best jam roll 
cake in captivity. Jam roll recipe next 
week. 

I am lost in admiration of my sen- 
tence structure this week. Just con- 
sider the simple beauty of that “Skim 


if there is any scum.” Let’s go 
swimming. 

ee 
Mrs. Robert Gill, of Ottawa, is 


spending the summer at St. Andrews- 
by-the-Sea. 

Mrs. Frederick C. Shorey and her 
family, of Montreal, are occupying 
their cottage at Vineyard Haven, 
Martha’s Vineyard, for the summer. 

Mrs. J. F. Smellie and Miss Sylvia 
Smellie have left Ottawa for Murray 
Bay to spend the summer. 
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SHOT FROM GUNS 


4 FOR {/TRIGGER-FAST”’ 
FOOD ENERGY 


_ this easy way 
to please a// your 
* family—every day! Just 
serve this tempting breakfast variety 
.-. delicious Quaker Puffed Wheat 
one day, and Quaker Puffed Rice the 
mext. Serve them also, as a tasty, 
digestible snack, between meals, and 
at bedtime. 


Like millions of happy families, 
your family will love i rich, deli- 
cious flavour of tender, twice-crisped 
Quaker Puffed Wheat and Quaker 
Puffed Rice. And, mothers—you’ll 
be pleased to know— delicious, 
nourishing Quaker Puffed Wheat 
and Quaker Puffed Rice are wonder- 
fully easy to digest. For each full- 
ripened grain is shot from guns — 
exploded eight times normal size. 
This amazing Quaker process un- 
locks tiny food cells — makes them 
’specially easy to digest—you get 
their food energy far more quickly 
ae onsen? you need to be active, 
wide awake, on your toes. 


! 
FREE * package of Quaker 


in ever 
Puffed Wheat con Quaker Puffed Rice. 
Write for your FREE copy of new Quaker 
Premium catalogue No. 11 (cancels all 
previous catalogues). The Quaker Oats 
Co., Peterborough, Ont. or Saskatoon, Sask. 
Follow the Thrilling Adventures of "Dick 


Tracy’ N.B.C. Red Network 8 P.M. 
E.D.S.T. every Saturday Night. 
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Valuable merchandise coupon 





Enjoy DeLicious 


PUFFED WHEAT 


PUFFED RICE 
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GET FULL SIZE PRINT OF 
THIS ORIGINAL SKETCH 


by the famous Canadian artist, C.C. Shragge. A lovely print, 
suitable for framing, and bearing no advertising wording. 
Send one box top from Quaker Puffed Wheat or Quaker 
Puffed Rice, and 10c to The Quaker Oats Company, Box 
100, Peterborough, Ont. or Saskatoon, Sask. Write now! 





Wax-Wrapped Triple-Sealed 
for Perfect Freshness! 






UAKER'S EXCLUSIVE PROCESS 
DFT ee er 


1s By EXCLUSIVE PROCESS 


The Quaker Oais O@mpany 
t from Guns - Turce Cusped 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


FOR VARIETY... SERVE QUAKER PUFFED WHEAT ONE DAY 
AND QUAKER PUFFED RICE THE NEXT... 


ORDER THEM 
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Canadian Residential School for Boys — Founded 1889 


Fiftieth Anniversary 


Courses leading to Pass and Honour Matriculation, and R.M.C. 
A special course for boys entering business life. 
Small classes ensure individual attention 


UPPER SCHOOL for boys 14 to 18 


Beautiful Memorial Chapel. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool, covered rink and spacious grounds 
offer unusual facilities for splendid physical development. 


SCHOOL RE-OPENS 


TUESDAY, 


SEPTEMBER 12th. 


Full prospectus and information regarding Entrance Scholarships 
Bursaries and Leonard Awards sent on request. 


H. C. GRIFFITH, M.A., LL.D., Headmaster 
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CRISP, CLEAN 


CURTAINS 


give charm and dainti- 
ness to your windows. 
Our process cleans, re- 
stores, makes curtains like 
new. . .. And they fit 
your windows perfectly! 


Y FRIEND Miss A. was naturally 
much excited by the plans laid 
down by the recently formed V.R.C.W. 


WE COLLECT AND DELIVER for organizing the woman-power of 
the Dominion to meet a national em- 
ergency A firm believer in war- 


preparedness, Miss A. immediately 
volunteered for service, appointed her- 
self to a district and undertook a per- 


™ Valet 
aemeete 
sonal canvass along the lines laid 


me See S Dene Degen down by the V.R.C.W. Miss A.’s find- 
KINGSDALE 4153 ings have been unexpected and _ in 


some cases a little alarming. How- 
ever, she feels that the work has been 
worthwhile and that the information 
collected will be of service to her 


Sn i et i ie i tie ti titted 


S 


‘BERMUDA | 


country. 
Miss A. reports that her early ex- 
as part of periences indicate that Canadian 


Your World's Fair Trip 


New York Sailings twice weekly 


women have at present no real sense 
of a national crisis. At the beginning 








—6-day longer—$69 and of her survey she was considerably 
up, dé cted embarrassed by the complete mis- 
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yach, said she was sorry but. she 
( erce Bld id engaged a Finn, and closed the 
Miss A. could make any 

‘ 2 x} natior \ Miss Mitty (‘a very 

* +. g int ty Miss A. reports) called 
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In this day of shrewd buying 


ind competitive selling there | 

lurks a real danger in carry- SS 
ing one’s zeal too far. For ’ 
those important purchases —_— 
which we usually make but 


once, it pays to consider 


quality first 


In such permanent and im- 





portant things as bathroom 
fixtures, kitchen sinks and 
other plumbing fittings, re 
specify long-life ‘Standard \, 
products r 

a “<& 
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”'’tandard’ 


you are planning moderni- 
zation work in your home 
and wish to extend the payment for it over 
several months, your Master Plumber can obtain 
for you the easy payment terms of the Govern- 
ment Home Improvement Plan through the 

our affiliated company, Heating and 
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Standard Sanitary Wfo. Co. 


TORONTO ONTARIO 


Sales Offices: Wancouver - Ca'gary - Winnipeg - Montreal 








} wv *\ comfortable, airy room at the 
toosevelt—private bath 


‘9 a DAY 
’ ing dancing in the Roosevelt Grill 
10.50 a BAY to Wayne hing’s music fiuy 


lombardo’s Orchestra in’ Sept. 
12a DAY 


* Three excellent) meals — includ 


*® Transportation toand fromthe Fair 
& General admission to the Fair 


& Sightseeing bus trip through Fair- 


YOU WAY ENJOY 
THIS COMPLETE 
PROGRAM! 


Send for booklet giving complete details 


The Roosevelt is adjacent to Radio City and surround 


ed hy New York's midtown attractions for additional 


grounds, after which you may 
spend the day at the Fair 


In making reservations 





hindl) state number in party 


sightseeing. Directly connected by private passage 
way with Grand Central Terminal. Appetizing sum 
mer meals. Attractive rooms from $5 single; $7 


double; $2 for each additional person occupying room, 


| Hote. ROOSEVELT— 


Madison Avenue at 45th Street, New York Bernam G. Hines, Managing Director 
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THE BACK PAGE 


Miss A. Meets a National Emergency 


BY MARY LOWREY ROSS 


down through the speaking tube that 
they could take her lousy radio and 
see if she cared. Miss Mitty there- 
after refused to answer Miss A.’s re- 
peated rings at the bell Mrs. Klein, 
the next door neighbor, also declined 
to admit her, merely calling through 
the letter box that she already had a 
vacuum cleaner. 


Miss A. soon discovered that the 
is best approach to the Canadian 
women in her district was to wave a 
large Union Jack. This immediately 
secured admission, and she reports 
that most of the housewives inter- 
viewed showed a lively interest in the 
questionnaire. A Mrs. Albert Thomp- 
son asked Miss A. if the V.R.C.W. was 
joing anything about the question of 
supplying nickel and scrap-iron to the 
iggressor nations Miss A. replied 





THE BACK PAGE 


Suitable contributions to ‘‘The Back Page’’ 
will be paid for at regular rates. Short 
articles, verse, epigrams or cartoons of a 
humorous or ironical or indignant nature 
are what the editors are seeking. Prefer- 
ence is for topical comment. Address 
all contributions to ‘’The Back Page’’, 
Saturday Night, 73 Richmond St. W., 
Toronto. 





promptly that if the aggressor nations 
Were not supplied with nickel and 
scrap-iron there would be no emer- 
gency and therefore no necessity for 
the V.R.C.W She advised Mrs 
Thompson to think this over. ‘You 
think it over,”” Mrs. Thompson replied 
and closed the door. Miss A. in ac- 
cordance with the rule laid down by 
the V.R.C.W. has filed Mrs. Thomp- 
son's name as hostile to the survey 
and possibly disloyal. 

A Mrs. Trotter, Miss A.’s next ap- 
proach, proved to be a very excitable 
type who admits that she has _ sut- 
fered from nervous twitchings ever 
since Munich. When Miss A. asked 
her if she had taken any air raid 
precautions, whether she had _ facili- 
ties for taking children temporarils 
nto her home, and whether she could 
drive a car in a_black-out, Mrs 
Trotter hurried off to hide in the cel- 
lar, apparently under the impression 

war had already started. Miss 








that th 
A. notes that while Mrs. Trotter can 
hardly be classified as disloyal, she 
is obviously too hysterical a type to 
be of much use in a national em- 


\ MRS. BURPEE said that she had 
4 

ilready, involuntarily, taken in 
four of the neighbor’s children, who 
were out in the backyard with Junior 
digging up the perennial border. She 
said that if she were required to take 
in any more Children she would move 


to Quebec 


Phe Quebec clause indeed gave Miss 
A number 
housewives inquired why Quebec 


A. a great deal of trouble 


is omitted from the survey. When 
iiss A. explained that the canvass 
might be resented in Quebec, several 


women asked why it was all right for 
Quebec housewives to resent the sur- 
vey and hostile or disloyal for Ontario 
housewives to feel the same way. Miss 
A. recognizes the fairness of the ques- 
tion and has added to her report the 
recommendation that all the house- 
wives of Quebec be filed as hostile o1 
disloyal This she Says would ease the 
feelings of the housewives of the other 
provinces and would help as well to 
increase the sense of national em- 
ergency 
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Miss A. reports further that in a 
number of cases she met with the 
heartiest response and cooperation. A 
Mrs. Uglow said she was confident 
she could operate a power machine 
and asked to be listed for this service. 
Mindful of the warning issued by the 
V.R.C.W. that “some women may be 
over-confident and the opinion of 
someone who knows them should also 
be included,” Miss A. then called on a 
Mrs. Phipps next door. Mrs. Phipps 
said that Mrs. Uglow couldn’t operate 
a yo-yo and added that Mr. Uglow 
drank. Mrs. Phipps said to put her 
down for driving a car in a black- 
out Miss A. then went next door to 
check with a Mrs. Bigelow. Mrs. 
Bigelow reported that Mrs. Phipps 
driving a car was her idea of a na- 
tional emergency. She also informed 
Miss A. that Mr. Phipps had borrowed 
their hose nozzle in 1937 and had 
never returned it and that Mrs. Phipps 
and her married daughter were not 
on speaking terms. (Check — this 
iter.) Mrs. Bigelow (‘a fine public- 
pirited, patriotic type,” Miss A. re- 

rts) assured Miss A. that she would 

glad to contribute time, energy, 
canned goods, and, if necessary, Mr. 
Bigelow, to the national emergency. 

Miss A. has filed all this information 
because she believes that in time of 
national crisis any information re- 
garding the private lives of individual 
itizens can be employed to advantage 


the state 


ypiss A. was deeply impressed as 
“~" well by the V.R.C.W.’s ruling that 
invassers “will not accept any Wo- 
man’s statement that she cannot per- 
form any of the services listed with- 
out asking a few questions about her 
background.” Her unflinching — in- 
juiries on this point brought some 
curious surprises. A Mrs. Pomeroy, 
for instance, refused to cooperate on 
any point and when Miss A. inquired 
if Mrs. Pomeroy had ever been gain- 
fully employed Mrs. Pomeroy said 








For a Young Man in the 

Throes of Unrequited Love 

Man’s fate is this: to be alone. 
This fact we always knew. 


But oh! it freezes every bone 
When first we learn it’s” true. 


ROBERT SYRETT. 





frankly that before her marriage she 
had operated as a Nazi spy. She 
added, however, that she had been 
obliged to give up this work since her 
marriage because Mr. Pomeroy ob- 
jected to her hanging ‘round govern- 
ment aqueducts, and besides it took 
too much time from her real hobby, 
which was rock-gardening. Miss A. 
has drawn the attention of the Minis 
ter of Defence to Mrs. Pomeroy’s 
Case 

A Mrs. Merkel declined to have any- 
thing to do with the survey When 
Miss A. inquired what Mrs. Merkel 
did before her marriage, Mrs. Merkel 

‘a rude, aggressive type,” Miss A. 
has noted) replied, “I minded my own 
business, Miss Nosey Parker.” 


THE above is, of course, an in- 
complete report of Miss A.’s survey 
which lasted a week and took her into 
many strange places. At the end of 
the week she was obliged to give up 
because she was beginning to suffer 
from fallen arches. Miss A. is greatly 
distressed by this affliction which she 
fears will disbar her from active 
military service when the national 
emergency actually does arrive. 
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ENGLISH STUDENTS HAVE FUN with the United States Ambassador. 

When Mr. Kennedy visited Bristol University a “giant demonstration” was 

provided for him. Here is the “Statue of Liberty” while other students pro 

vided a roaring motorcycle escort of “cops”, microphones were everywhere 

bearing all the letters of the alphabet and the end of the ceremony saw the 
conferring of the “degree” of Baron Height. 
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*EATON’S* 


NEW LOW 
DELIVERED 
FOOD PRICES 


DURING JULY AND AUGUST 


PRICES WILL BE THE SAME AS THE LOW PRICES 
IN THE EATON FOODATERIA WHICH COMPARE 
FAVOURABLY WITH CASH AND CARRY PRICES 
GENERALLY. 


FREE DELIVERY 


WILL BE GIVEN ONLY ON PROVISION ORDERS OF 


$] 00 MONDAY -TUESDAY 
Hage AND WEDNESDAY 


$49.00 THURSDAY- FRIDAY 


or over AND SATURDAY 


ON SMALLER ORDERS 10c 


at 
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DELIVERY CHARGE 


These low prices and terms already apply in the Basement Foodateria 


PHONE TR. 3311—CITY AND SUBURBAN DELIVERY 


“<T. EATON ie Sceen 




















Keep your water-closet 


iy bowls glistening and 
. ae : = 
24 4 lean as new with Sani- a 
3 Flush. Easy to use -no = 
unpleasant scouring. 


Cannot burt the plumb 
ing connections. Shake 
a little into the bowl 
twice a week 
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TOILETS HAVE GLISTENED 
FOR 27 YEARS 


@ This advertisement appeared when Sani-Flush was 
new. Sani-Flush is still the easiest and best known way 
to clean toilets alter 27 > vears. (Also cleans out auto 
radiators. ) Directions on can. Sold by grocery, drug. 
hardware, and syndicate stores—30 and 15) cent. sizes. 
Made in Canada. Distributed by Harold F. Ritchi: t 
Company. Ltd.. Toronto, Ontario. 









NIGHTLY EXCEPT SUNDAY AND MONDAY 


Hamilton's newest and most exciting "dance- 
roof with a view", Cool — thrilling! Swingy 
music you like by 


BILL ANDREW’S ORCHESTRA 


COVER CHARGE: Per person - - 
Saturday and Holidays - - ~ $1.00 


ON TOP OF THE TOP OF THE 


ROYAL CONNAUGHT 


HAMILTON . ONTARIO 


VERNON G. CARDY, Pres, 
H, A, MacLENNAN, Res. Mg? 


Canada's Royal Family of Hotels, 
ROYAL CONNAUGHT, Hamilton, GENERAL BROCK, Niagara Falls, 


PRINCE EDWARD, Windsor. 
Direction VERNON G, (¢ ARDY. 
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